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THE HURTFUL INFLUENCES OF SCHOLARS 
ON USEFUL EDUCATIONS 


By Professor DAVID SNEDDEN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


I 

Sunsects of study are being seriously 
damaged for educational purposes by 
scholars. Unless administrators, school- 
masters or others, who can see and evaluate 
the forests of comprehensive education, can 
learn to exert more influence than they now 
do on curricula for upper grades, for junior 
and senior high schools and for liberal col- 
leges as well as colleges for the inceptive 
professions, scholars, because of their in- 
creasingly intense preoccupations with par- 
ticular trees of learning, will probably still 
further inerease their hurtful influences 
during the years to come. 

Why this threatening situation? For 
one thing because scholars have multiplied 
all over America in recent years. By 
‘‘scholar’’ is here meant the man or woman 
who specializes much in some field of sci- 
ence or art on planes remote from the 
every-day work of elementary, secondary 
or undergraduate collegiate schools. The 
mathematician, the musician, the hygienist, 
the athletie coach, the English critic, the 
biologist, the historian, the Latinist, the 
dietitian, the philologist, the geographer, 
and even the graphic artist and the voca- 
tional guidance specialist are to be num- 
bered among the scholars with whom edu- 


cational policy-makers are even now in 
frequent, though obscurely perceived, col- 
lision, and against whose pernicious in- 
fluences on lower-level schools a concerted 
movement of educators of realistic vision is 
even now very necessary. 

There are at least four good reasons why 
scholars, in the sense here used, now exert 
very detrimental influences on policy mak- 
ing for publie schools and undergraduate 
colleges. First, there are in the ranks of 
these scholars relatively large proportions 
of men and women of strong, even dominat- 
ing personalities—large proportions, that 
is, in contrast with the small proportions 
of such strong personalities found among 
school superintendents, principals, deans, 
mature teachers and other non-subject- 
matter specialized policy-makers for edu- 
cational institutions—the educators here 
called schoolmasters. 

But, in spite of their remoteness from 
comprehension of the desirable and prac- 
ticable purposes of schools and colleges, 
these scholars of strong personality are 
still permitted, if not solicited, greatly to 
affect course and curriculum making in our 
schools. They predominate on college ad- 
mission committees. They write, or at 
least edit, large proportions of text-books. 
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They exert tremendous force on national 
commissions and other similar bodies cre- 
ated, and sometimes heavily endowed, to 
study, and propose reforms for, their par- 
ticular subject fields of interest, as these 
are, or supposedly should be, drawn upon 
for materials for the education of the 
multitudes of young learners in schools. 
Their influence prevails strongly also 
through addresses before teachers’ insti- 
tutes and other associations. 

A third reason for both the 
subject-matter preoccupations of 
scholars and for their personal effective- 
ness is to be found in the stupendous de- 
velopments achieved by most fields of 
human science and art in recent years. 
Even the exceptionally able mind which 
would keep itself abreast of contemporary 
achievement in geography or hygiene 
or vocational guidance or chemistry or 
dietetics is, under present-day conditions, 
going to have little time left for other 
matters. 

As a consequence, it should be apparent 
that the fourth and chief reason why 
scholars are, through their dominating per- 
sonalities and specialized knowledge, so 
much more likely to render disservice in- 
stead of service to the multitude of public- 
school pupils and undergraduate college 
learners to-day is that they have not 
learned, and can not yet learn, to think of 
their specialties in terms of real, rather 
than imagined, ‘‘functional values.’’ 

For a real scholar is, in fact, almost 
bound by all the conditions of his lively 
interests, by much of his specialized (often, 
now, Ph.D.) training and even, sad to say, 
by opportunities offered him for influence 
and advancement, to look upon his special 
field of mastery either as a kind of superb 
end in itself or, if as a means at all, only 
as a means to the achievements of those 
rare and superior students and researchers 
of his who are likely to reach the higher 
levels of professional applications of the 
science or art in question. 
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So potent are the lures here suggested 
thet it is difficult indeed for even the abler 

subject-matter specialists in our teacher- 

training institutions to remain educators of 

the multitude if they advance from schoo|- 

masterships to their teacher-college posi- 

tions, or to become real educators if they 
descend to such positions from the upper 
airs of a couple of years of Ph.D. spe 

cialization. 

This is so partly because the sensuous 
rewards of scholarship are so great and so 
readily to be obtained by inquisitive and 
imaginative minds, whereas there are few 
dignities and few tangible self-satisfactions 
as yet to be derived by any but rare spirits 
from expert schoolmastership. 

In some bright day to come we shal! cer- 
tainly have in our teacher-training insti- 
tutions, not specialists in history, in En- 
glish, in biological science, in hygiene or 
in music, but rather real specialists in 
‘*those takings from histories (or English 
grammar or English literature or biology 
or hygiene or music) which are education- 
ally significant for school children under 
twelve years of age.’’ Some subject-mat- 
ter specialists in our institutions for the 
training of elementary teachers are of 
course real experts in the education of chil- 
dren even now. But when we get above 
the first six grade levels, and especially 
into teacher-training agencies integrated 
into universities, the contrary practice pre- 
vails. There the more capable subject- 
matter specialists tend steadily to forsake 
true pedagogy and to become physicists, 
chemists, historians, coaches or anything 
else but ministers to the needs encountered 

by the schoolmasters of multitudes of 
pupils. But, out of their strong personali- 
ties and much knowledge, these scholars 
still continue to make text-books for the 
use of schoolmasters, to dominate in com- 
missions reorganizing curricula for school- 
masters, to dictate through college admis- 
sion requirements school objectives for 
schoolmasters and pontifically to lecture 
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and to indite learned addresses to school- 
masters. 

There are other areas in which able men 
and women, who are primarily scholars and 
only incidentally and at mountain peak 
levels educators, have retarded and mis- 
directed particular types of education. It 
is no secret to well-informed agriculturists 
that a large proportion of America’s agri- 
cultural colleges have been crippled and 
retarded in their evolution towards opti- 
mum service to American agriculture by 
the subject-matter scholars who were a few 
years ago so often able to dominate in fac- 
ulty decisions. The present writer is con- 
vinced, for reasons too complicated for 
analysis here, that the scholar has also been 
largely responsible for the degeneration of 
the liberal college to its recent obscure and 
pitiable estate—recent, because there are 
now signs of healthful rehabilitation in a 
few quarters where educational rather 
than subject-matter scholarship ideals are 
again in the ascendant. 


II 

Why and how does it happen that the 
scholar, in proportion as he becomes really 
scholarly by currently approved standards 
—which too frequently require that he 
should know ‘‘more and more about less 
and less’’—should become of diminishing 
and even negative value to schools for 
young persons in all those respects where 
his specialty is involved? Why does that 
educator who becomes relatively a master 
scholar, even though he do little research, 
in medieval European history or eighteenth 
century English literature or inorganic 
chemistry or the history of mathematics or 
even dietetics or French, tend increasingly 
to exert detrimental influences on lower 
fields of education ? 

The answer is to be found in the peculiar 
and as yet imperfectly understood func- 
tional values of studies. To the scholar 
in a science or an art his specialty is, as 
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has been said, its own excuse for being. 
Bui to all non-scholars all sciences and arts 
are but means to ends outside the bound- 
aries of such sciences and arts—ends, 
sometimes, of sheer non-utilitarian pleasure 
or culture, but at other times of a very 
utilitarian civic, health-conserving or 
bread-and-butter character. A few ex- 
amples may clarify this point. 

The scholar whose interests center in the 
history of the United States from 1607 to 
1865 eventually weaves his accumulations 
of knowledge and appreciation of that 
period into a gigantic picture of intensely 
dramatic interest and importance—to him 
and other similarly interested scholars. 
But what do schoolmasters require from 
that area of American history? These 
schoolmasters, be it understood, are not the 
rank and file of young teachers, but rather 
those ‘‘masters of schools’’ who, as widely 
experienced teachers, principals, super- 
visors and other policy-makers for elemen- 
tary, secondary and collegiate schools, 
must, out of the superabundant wealth of 
school materials at their disposal, fashion 
courses and curricula which will best serve 
in producing the cultural personalities, the 
effective citizens in our cooperative demo- 
cratic scheme of government and the other- 
wise capable and useful men and women 
whom it is their mission to make out of 
the millions of youth of the country. 

For purposes of purely cultural educa- 
tion these schoolmasters may find in Ameri- 
ean history from 1607 to 1865 a goodly 
quiver of lives and tales not at all unsuited 
to the lively tastes of children even under 
twelve years of age. They may well disen- 
tangle also some accounts of wide-ranging 
social changes as well as the biographies 
of some outstanding personalities which 
will hold the minds of at least some im- 
aginative youth of twelve to eighteen years 
of age—and perhaps for these lay enduring 
foundations of intellectual interest. 


But schoolmasters must use history 





studies to serve not one but several pur- 
poses. Can they draw upon the Civil War 
and pre-Civil War period for materials 
which will contribute to the superior civism 
of those multitudes who from 1940 to 1980 
must cooperatively govern our country? 
The scholar, out of his ignorance of the 
conditions of the effective pedagogy of 
youths under twenty years of age, may say 
that all the history under consideration is 
or can be made civically significant. But 
the schoolmaster knows better. He knows 
that even for his bright pupils only a very 
few incidents, recent interpretations or 
other findings from that history ean be 
made significant in producing either civic 
motivation or civic guidance. And he 
knows that for the less able minds among 
his learners civically useful takings from 
such history may be only a few ideal- 
inspiring episodes. 

In other words, history—or a history or 
any particular history—is, for the school- 
master, as it is in reality for all men and 
women not specializing in histories—and 
including all scholars in other than histori- 
eal fields—a means and not an end. And 
the schoolmaster is in duty bound to find 
for what varied ends of human values— 
cultural under some conditions, civie under 
others, vocational at times and ‘‘just useful 
information’’ at others—that, this or the 
other section or finding from histories may 
prove a useful means. 


III 


The natural science studies have reached 
a stage where even more than histories they 
present disturbing problems of conflict be- 
tween the desires of scholars and the needs 
of schoolmasters. 

Scholars in the natural sciences consti- 
tute to-day, and nowhere more than in 
America, an army of exceptionally compe- 
tent men and women. Not only is that 
true of those dedicated largely to scholarly 
study and research in what have often been 
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termed the pure sciences; the almost num- 
berless modern applications of physics, 
chemistry, biology, geology and the rest to 
commercial production on high planes in 
mining, manufacturing, agriculture, sani- 
tation, transportation and other depart- 
ments of human work have also brought 
forward hosts of scholarly leaders whose 
powerful but unintelligent influence on 
secondary school and undergraduate col- 
legiate policy is always great and often 
unintentionally mischievous. 

Just now schoolmasters are trying under 
the caption of ‘‘general science’’ to de- 
velop a new type of natural science of- 
fering for eighth or ninth grade public- 
school classes. But almost all the numer- 
ous text-books on this subject thus far pub- 
lished seem to have been written by men 
who have largely responded to the lures of 
scholarship and who because of their 
scholarly interests find it difficult if not 
repulsive resolutely to hold themselves in 
the position of regarding general science 
studies as means and not as ends for their 
youthful learners, most of whom, of course, 
are of not far from average able-minded- 
ness. 

Now it is obvious that a one-year course 
in general science has a very universe of 
materials upon which it ean draw. For it 
vast reservoirs of available materials can 
be found in astronomy, in geology, in 
physiography, in physics, in chemistry, in 
zoology, in botany, in bacteriology, in 
meteorology. No less varied and numer- 
ous are the takings possible from fields of 
human work—publie and private preven- 
tion of malaria, provision of municipal 
water supplies, electric locomotive trans- 
port, the harnessing of waterfalls, the 
navigation of the air, the utilization of 
ultra-violet rays, reforestation, farm ani- 
mal genetics, food balancing and uncount- 
able others. 

Confronted by these riches, what shall 
the schoolmaster planning educations for 
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multitudes of children from twelve to fif- 
teen years of age do? Clearly his first 
obligation is to disentangle the several 
kinds of functional values buried away in 
this material as gold is buried in its ores. 
Some possible takings from these fields— 
surely very few in number, but certainly 
very important in function—are, or can be 
made, of value towards personal health- 
conservation. Some—not many, but often 
important—ean certainly be made prevo- 
eationally functional for those who are 
probably to be respectively carpenters, 
homemakers, gardeners or automobile me- 
chanies by voeation. Some—very few in- 
deed, but possibly also of great significance 

ean be made functional as insights into 
sanitation or trade on the part of those 
who must in a few years share in the co- 
operative carrying on of local, state and 
federal governments. A very few of these 
possible takings may be found to have con- 
siderable importance as items of ‘‘land- 
mark’’ knowledge to guide readers of the 
every-day journals which keep us a well- 
informed people—an objective primarily 
cultural, obviously. 

Finally, a substantial volume of the tak- 
ings from the natural sciences which can 
be entered into a course in general science 
are to be valued solely because of the in- 
tellectual pleasures they give—satisfactions 
of already nascent curiosities, stimulations 
of new curiosities, satisfactions of seldom- 
absent youthful enthusiasms for the won- 
der arousing. These pleasure-giving pos- 
sible objectives of natural science study 
are, of course, as purely cultural as any 
objectives that can be determined for 
musie, literature or history. The others, 
noted earlier, are in varying degrees 
utilitarian. 

Now the schoolmaster knows that almost 
never will the same findings from natural 
science studies serve more than one of the 
above objectives. Cultural interests can 
be satisfied only by masteries which bring 
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to the learner much that for him is new. 
The normal boy wants to know more than 
he has yet found out about voleanoes. But 
in Mississippi it may also be no less im- 
portant to teach him helpful facts regard- 
ing malaria-carrying mosquitoes than to 
train him in using the multiplication table. 
Possibly all of us find landmark science a 
bit dreary—unless dressed up in Sunday 
supplement garb. And long experience 
has taught the schoolmaster that really 
functional prevocational and _ precivism 
findings from science are seldom intrinsi- 
cally interesting on their own account. 

But it must be reiterated that scholars in 
the natural sciences are seldom interested 
in the direct functional values of parts or 
takings from their fields towards meeting 
the every-day needs of common men—or 
children. Or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that they are interested in 
such outcomes, but in such vague and 
Olympian ways that they anticipate no 
profitable outcomes for learners who do not 
take the sciences as wholes—that is, as built 
around and upon principles, and as taken, 
the sweet with the sour, in some abstract 
and logically organized order. These are 
valid enough objectives and methods for 
the science specialist, but the schoolmaster 
senses, what the scholar can not or will not 
learn, that pedagogies constructed along 
such lines will usually kill the subject as 
an educational means for the multitude of 
non-specialists. 

The future of popular education, both at 
school and at college levels, must increas- 
ingly be determined by educators who can 
see and use the complex and elaborated 
sciences and esthetic arts of our day as 
means. Scholars we shall continue to have 
and to need—perhaps the more of them the 
better. But if popular education is to be- 
come more fully functional for culture or 
for any one of several kinds of material 
utility than it is now—and its present con- 
dition is far from happy or satisfying— 
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the influence in its organization of those 
highly specialized minds here called schol- 
ars must be diminished and that of edu- 





EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ JOURNAL’ 


Many generations of the best thought 
and experience of the race have gone into 
the making of the permanent platform of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers as it is printed in the membership 
ecard. The seven points are: Health and 
safety ; worthy home membership; mastery 
of the tools, tecl..iques and spirit of learn- 
ing; faithful citizenship; vocational and 
economic effectiveness; wise use of leisure, 
and ethical character. 

Herbert Spencer in his book ‘‘Eduea- 
tion: Intellectual, Moral and Physical,’’ 
published in 1860, suggested the way to dis- 
cover the values which are most deserving 
of our attention. ‘‘Our first step,’’ said 
he, ‘‘must obviously be to classify, in the 
order of their importance, the leading 
kinds of activity which constitute human 
life.’’ Spencer then names in slightly dif- 
ferent words five of our seven objectives. 

The scene now shifts from London and 
Herbert Spencer to America with the high 
school on the stage. Beginning in the early 
nineties it became increasingly apparent 
that our rapidly expanding high schools 
had a broader function than merely to pre- 
pare for college. The National Education 
Association appointed committees to work 
upon problems growing out of the relations 
between high schools and colleges. The 


1 An address before the Parent Teacher Confer- 
ence under the auspices of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, New York City, December 


5, 1929. 
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eators who can use subjects of study as 
fruitful means towards ends of proved 
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By JOY ELMER MORGAN 
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value be increased. 





need for a common understanding of values 
was pressing. In 1918, after years of study 
under the chairmanship of Clarence [D 
Kingsley, the committee on the reorganiza- 
tion of secondary education published the 
seven cardinal objectives of education 

The objectives were further developed and 
enriched during the next decade in th 

publications of the association and the con- 
gress. In 1927 at the Oakland meeting of 
the congress, on the suggestion of Mrs. M 

W. Reeve who was then president, they 
were made the permanent platform and as 
such have been readopted each year since. 

In an age of confusion it is good to hav 
a few things that are permanent—-so far as 
anything human can be permanent. ‘Thiere 
are those who object to the use of the word 
*‘permanent’’ in this connection. Perhaps 
they misunderstand its meaning. Whien 
one buys a piece of land he wishes to locate 
its permanent corners. Surveyors establish 
base lines and meridians and securely mark 
them with stone and brass. True enough, 
the plan of permanently locating th 
boundaries of our land has its disadvan- 
tages. The savages were freer, in a way, 
but we have chosen civilization which !im- 
its*our freedom in order to give us the 
larger and higher freedom. 

The congress did not make these objec- 
tives. It merely recognized them. They 
are made by the inherent nature of human 
life and society. The words may chang 
slightly from year to year, but the essel- 
tial ideas that underlie the words are as old 
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as civilization. The very order of the ob- 
‘oetives as they are stated on the member- 
3] ip card suggests the evolution of the race 
and of the indiviewa! 

First, comes health and safety. Herbert 
Spencer called it self-preservation. Every 
mother knows that for the new-born babe 
t is the first essential. A healthy baby is 
a good baby. From the cradle to the grave 
a healthy life is a happy life. 

Second, comes worthy home member- 


ship. The normal young infant in the very 
dawn of his consciousness recognizes his 
mother and the members of the family. 


Here he begins forming the attitudes, hab- 
ts and appreciations of family life. This 
is the second objective by the inescapable 
logie of life itself. Shall we not teach this 
great facet to our children? There are 
people to-day who believe that the home has 
outlived its usefulness. So far as my ob- 
servation goes they are all people whose 
own home life has been abnormal. 

Third, comes learning. It is the gift 
It is the pivotal fact in the up- 
ward struggle of the race. Man learns, and 
by that token he is able to dream, to do and 
to be. Little wonder that teaching and 
schools came early in the evolution of civ- 
ilization as they now come early in the life 
of the child. Next to his family comes the 
child’s school. He refers to his teacher 
with affection as he speaks of mother and 
father. Next to brothers and sisters are 
classmates. 


eternal. 


The school is prophetic. In it the child 
seeks to master the tools, techniques and 
of learning. The tools are the 
sounds, the letters, the numbers, the nota- 
tions used in music, science and measure- 
ment and design. The techniques tell us 
how to learn. The spirit inspires us to go 
on. Let us admit that the tools are imper- 
tect; that most of the techniques of learn- 
ing are still to be worked out, and that rela- 
tively few have caught the elusive spirit of 


spirit 
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the learner. What a challenge the third 
objective is! 

Fourth, comes citizenship. The begin- 
nings of citizenship are in the home. The 
school is a larger social order—a little state. 
In it the child learns the attitudes, the 
appreciations, the habits, the historical 
facts that govern human relations. Truly 
the teachers are the real makers of history 
—immeasurably powerful, as they have the 
wisdom to visualize the world as it might 
be and the courage to lead the way. 
ilization is now entering the world phase. 
The schools must pave the way for world 
citizenship and at the same time maintain 
the integrity of the lesser citizenships. 

Fifth, comes vocation. No committee of 
specialists made this objecit:ve ; they merely 
recognized it. The objective was made by 
the race when men perceived that it was 
better to work for a living than hunt for it. 
Training for vocation has been forced upon 
the schools by the development of machine- 
facture and highly specialized skills. Here 
again the details change but the funda- 
mental concepts abide—the value of skill, 
the importance of integrity, the significance 
of joy in work. 

Sixth, comes leisure. By 
meant not idleness, but freedom from the 
limitations of factory, office and farm. For 
the first time in human history it now 
appears possible to combine leisure for the 
masses with a high standard of living. In 
this fact all the educational forces of home, 
school and church face a challenge of the 
first magnitude. Leisure brings the race to 
the fork in the road. Shall it turn to the 
left, which leads inte the swamps of soft 
living, self-indulgence, dissipation and de- 
eay; or shall it turn to the right, which 
leads up the hill to high adventure, to the 
creative arts, to noble companionship and 
to excellence and happiness of life? 

Seventh, and highest of all in the evolu- 
tion of the racial life and the individual 


Civ- 


leisure is 
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life, comes character. 
It is the crowning achievement. We shall 
have no difficulty with children once 
grown-ups have learned to know and to do 
right. The virtues are the foundation 
stones of civilization. In proportion as 
they are built into the habits and lives of 
the masses, the structure is secure. It is 
one of the losses in education to-day that 
we do not have a simple statement of vir- 
tues which all accept. We have the begin- 
nings of such a statement in the laws of 
groups like the boy and girl scouts. I want 
to suggest a list of twelve. First, the two 
all-inclusive Oriental virtues of obedience 
and courtesy. Second, the Greek virtues of 
wisdom, courage, temperance and justice. 
Third, the Christian virtues of faith, hope 
Fourth, the modern virtues of 
These 


character—ethical 


and love. 
industry, cooperation and service. 
values have been discovered by age-long 
trial and error. The individuals and the 
races that have held to them have survived 
and achieved. They furnish a broad basis 
for ethical character. 

And so we have these seven great objec- 
tives—true to the logie of life, recognized 
in some measure by Herbert Spencer, seen 
more clearly by the committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association and seen 
more clearly still by the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. Of course there 
will be minor changes during the years 
ahead—a word here and a phrase there— 
but the basic structure will stand. These 
objectives do not place any limitations 
upon education. They merely mark out 
the meridians and the base lines. They 
merely insure us against pettiness and nar- 
rowness. They do not tell us what health 
is, or home or learning or citizenship or 
vocation or leisure or character. They 
merely say that these things are funda- 


mental. These are the things to which the 


home and school must be true. 
Is this not enough for a beginning? Not 
even the doctors can tell us what health is. 
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And yet each individual if he values healt} 
as a thing that is worth working for can 
finds ways to improve his life. People are 
not agreed as to the full meaning of home. 
but can not any one find ways to improve 
his home? In the field of learning we have 
gone but a few steps down a road that js 
miles long, but when a life is thoroughly 
inspired with the desire to learn it will find 
a way. And so one might go on through 
the other objectives. Their use is not to 
limit, but to enrich; to give a broader view 
of life and to magnify the basic values. 
And now may we not ask, Is there no 
single objective that overarches them all! 


What is the end of education? Here in. 
deed is the fountain of life which th 
prophets have always sought. I believe 


Like the seven it is 
it does give 


there is such an end. 
general and indefinite but 
direction. Some one may find a better end 
later on, but for the present may we not 
suggest simply this—the ideal of growth! 
Has not John Dewey said that the aim of 
education is to enable individuals to con- 
tinue their education? Education is 
guided growth—not something forced, ex- 
ternal, distorted—it is the natural unfold- 
ing of a normal life into its highest possi- 
bilities, guided by the most perfect patterns 
that the wisest and best have been able to 
achieve. This ideal may be permanent but 
it is not static. It is not unchangeable. 
Rather it recognizes activity and change as 
the very essence of education. 

A second question is equally insistent. 
Can these objectives be divided into smaller 
and more specific aims? That is the next 
step. The analysis and grouping of life 
activities is already under way in many 
forms. Prophetic elements are coming int 
the curriculum. Los Angeles is among the 
schools which are building an all-inclusive 
educational program around the seven ob- 
jectives. Let all schools and homes join in 
this effort. Let us search for a standard of 
health in terms of specific habits. We shall 
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make mistakes, but let us hold on until we 
have achieved a standard of health even as 
the Greeks idealized physical perfection. 

Let us think, talk, write and organize 
research in an effort to find the fullest 
meaning of worthy home membership. Let 
us study our best homes as we study our 
best offices and factories. Let us honor our 
best homemakers as the heroes and heroines 
that they really are. 

Let us likewise magnify learning and the 
school. Let us face the task of freeing the 
school from the traditions that have kept it 
from being true to the life of to-day. 

Let us analyze citizenship. Let the 
statisticians tabulate the things that good 
citizens now do. Let the prophets specify 
what good citizens ought to do in the 
noble world of to-morrow, with its wide 
fellowships and its vast enterprises—liter- 
ally as wide as the earth itself. 

Let others perfect education for our 
varied and specialized vocations. 

Let still others show the infinite creative 
possibilities of the extra hours and of train- 
ing in the wise use of leisure. 

Let still others reveal the meaning of 
character, the significance of the virtues, 
the best ways of establishing attitudes and 
habits in the light of the highest principles. 
Perhaps even more important still, let us 
find ways to lift to an even higher plane 
our very notions of what constitutes ethical 
behavior. Everywhere in popular practice, 
standards are accepted which are ethically 
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unsound. We need a new ethics of citizen- 
ship, industry, leisure and home life. Are 
we not slowly working in that direction? 
Did not the visit of Premier MacDonald to 
America lift to a new high plane our vision 
of world relationships? Are there not men 
in industry and business whose sense of the 
human values stands out like a mountain 
peak above the average practice? Are 
there not homes, many homes, where the 
relationships are a prophecy of what some 
day all homes may become? 

It is the glory of the parent-teacher 
movement that it is constructive. It seeks 
to discover what is right with the home, the 
school and the community and to build 
upon these positive values. That is the 
real meaning of the permanent platform. 
In it the congress has taken hold of the 
abiding values. It has stated these va)ues 
in terms that have meaning to large num- 
bers of men and women. By the very 
nature of the organization it deals with the 
issues of life. Parents know children. 
Teachers live with children. Both are en- 
gaged in the most unselfish enterprise the 
race knows. L. P. Jacks, the great English 
philosopher, points out that the future of 
civilization rests upon three forees—trus- 
teeship or loyalty, skill and the scientific 
method. Let parents and teachers seize 
upon these forces and apply them to the 
home, the school and the community along 
the lines indicated by the permanent plat- 
form. 


TRUMANSBURG’ 


By Dr. FRANK D. BOYNTON 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, ITHACA, N. Y. 


No better evidence could be asked than 
this building ir y-hich we have met here to- 
night to dedicate to youth to prove the be- 
lief of this community in the fundamental 


‘From the dedieatory address of the Trumans- 
burg High School, December 13, 1929. 


faith laid down by the fathers as they laid 
the foundation of a new nation. No better 
testimony could be borne than is here 
borne to-night that this community shares 
the common belief that the strength of this 
nation rests not in its armies and navies 
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and fortifications but in its schools—schools 
for all the children of all the people, con- 
stituting one unbroken system from kin- 


dergarten to graduate school, open from 
bottom to top to any boy or girl of char- 
acter, ability and ambition, unhindered by 
any artificial barrier. No greater proof is 
needed to convince the thoughtful that this 
community believes in the American doc- 
trine of majority rule, and an issue once 
decided places upon all equal responsibility 
for its success. 

No other nation has ever pinned such 
faith to education as have we Americans. 
We are the only nation that has offered 
equal edueational opportunities to all. 
Education has become our basal and great- 
est industry. It employs a million people, 
and every school day one fourth of our 
vast population Our 
great captains of industry, business and 
finances point to the intelligence and un- 
derstanding of the average citizen as one 
of the chief underlying causes of our ac- 
knowledged national prosperity. We have 
come to realize that the better educated a 
man is the more he can produce, the greater 
his earning power and the greater his 
needs. Thus we have built up a home mar- 
ket which consumes 90 per cent. of farm 
and factory and has become the envy of 
Europe. 

Poverty is no longer an accepted eco- 
nomic theory. We have come to know that 
poverty, vice and crime are, to an aston- 
ishing degree, the outgrowth of ignorance. 
As an individual becomes educated, and al- 
most in proportion to the degree of his 
education, he becomes prosperous and sani- 
tary and respects the right of personal 
property, of personal liberty, and personal 
security becomes more certain. 

We have come to learn that money ex- 
pended in education is in a measure saved 
by a lessened expenditure in a multitude 
of ways. The superintendent of the El- 
mira Reformatory recently called attention 


‘‘goes to school.’’ 
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to the fact that of the 1250 boys in that 
institution not one was a high-school grad. 
uate. Some time ago the press announced 
an investigation of many thousands of 
prisoners over 60 per cent. of whom had 
never finished the elementary 
The late Franklin K. Lane, 

in President Wilson’s cabinet, placed the 
economic loss to the nation caused by 
the existence of approximately 5,000,000 
illiterates in the nation at $826,000, 
000.00 annually. The provost general of 
the army reported that one third of the 
young men presenting themselves for en 
listment during the World War 
physically unfit because of defects, 90 
per cent. of which would have been reme- 
dial in youth; the economic loss to the 
nation in man power from this one source 


schools 


secretary 


were 


is far in excess of the figures given by 
Secretary Lane for illiteracy. So we have 
come to learn that health education is a 
national asset. 

The progress of the race rests upon the 
shoulders of the heretic, the person who 
dares to think independently and to ques- 
tion what has heretofore been 
upon faith or upon belief or the pronounce- 
ments of constituted authority. 

There was a time when it was heresy to 
believe that disease was not sent directly 
upon the individual or community by 4 
wrathful God as a punishment for sins 
committed. In my earlier days, I lived 
for a time in such an atmosphere, and there 
are still a few individuals and communities 
which adhere to this doctrine. Wherever 
this is the ease to-day, where I have been 
able to make an investigation, educational 
standards are those of years gone by and 
comparatively low. Heresy has given us 
our sanitary code and liberated us from the 
ancient medicine-man, who has been sup- 
planted by the man of science in medicine. 
We no longer regard smallpox, typhoid, 
diphtheria and numerous other diseases 4s 
evidence of a vengeful God. In the place 
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of fear and superstition, we put love and 
intelligence and are our own guardian 
angel in such matters if only we follow the 
teachers of health which include the work- 
ers in our wonderful Red Cross. Relent- 
lessly our medical men of science are pur- 
suing tuberculosis and cancer, staying their 
ravages and, ultimately, will have them, 
too, under their feet. 

Our political heresy rebelled against the 
doctrine of the divine right to rule and its 
consequent tyrannies and gave us this great 
democracy and political individual free- 
dom. For centuries this doctrine had been 
accepted and men bowed their backs to its 
burdens and its cruelties. 

Heresy as to the doctrine of the political 
supremacy of man has given woman her 
opportunity to prove that she is man’s 
equal mentally, politically, morally—no 
better, no worse—and demonstrated her 
ability to aequire in a fraction of the time 
the age-old so-called manly habits. 

Orthodoxy leaves well enough alone; it 
is never found in the ranks of the shock 
troops. Orthodoxy digs in and holds on 
and becomes atrophied. Christ, Socrates, 
Galileo, Erasmus, Luther, Knox, Calvin, 
Bacon, Harvey, Newton, Shakespeare, Lin- 
coln—all were arch heretics of their day— 
pioneers ahead of the crowd—persecuted 
by the selfish, the unthinking, but whom 
posterity idolizes. 

To-day our young people are asking why. 
They want an explanation. They question 
authority. In an age of bewildering per- 
plexities such as no other generation of 
youth has ever encountered, they face the 
future unafraid. No other generation of 
youth ever used its intelligence as the youth 
of to-day is using it. ‘‘In straightforward- 
ness, in unhypocritical honesty, in clear- 
ness of thought and integrity of action, in 
inspiration and idealism, their like has not 
been seen before.’’ What other genera- 
tions did in the dark, they are doing in the 
light of day. Disgusted with the social 
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habits, the disregard for law and the pre- 
tensions of their elders, they are the bright 
star of hope for a better day. Let us have 
done with slandering our youth, our sons 
and daughters. 

For if there is anything wrong with our 
young people, then we parents more than 
any one else and more than anything else 
are responsible. We can not forget that 
we begat this generation, and as it was the 
definite business of our parents to train 
us to succeed to the tasks, the responsibili- 
ties and the opportunities which they laid 
down, so it is our unescapable duty to train 
the youth of to-day to carry on when we 
shall have grown weary with the burden 
and dropped out along the way. We can 
not if we would delegate to others this 
duty. 

‘*Honor thy father and thy mother that 
thy days may be long upon the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee.’’ One of 
the things that we teachers undertake to 
teach is parental respect. In building 
your sons and daughters into young man- 
hood and womanhood, it becomes our duty 
to establish models from which they may 
work out their ideals. So we are saying, 
observe carefully ‘‘thy father and thy 
mother’’ and follow them; if not their own 
father and mother, then whose father and 
mother may they follow? 

Youth does not establish social customs, 
create anew personal habits, disrespect for 
law, nor do they have race or religious 
prejudices until they come into contact 
with adults and learn from them. Our 
“‘erime wave,’’ whatever that may be, is 
not staged by our youth. It is the direct 
outgrowth of adult disregard for law, its 
lack of reverence, its hypocrisy in dealing 
with one another. Youth acquires these 
and similar characteristics through associa- 
tion with adults and observing adult prac- 
tices. Youth copies, it does not create 
these customs. When we grown-ups desire 
honestly to end the ‘‘crime wave’’ it will 
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end and not until then. To blame youth 
for present conditions is to admit that we 
have surrendered and youth is in control. 

Whatever we may think about it, double 
standards of living have been thrown into 
the discard. For generations women have 
justly asked, ‘‘Why the one standard for 
men and another for women?’’ And to- 
day others are asking the question. Youth 
is asking, ‘‘Why one standard of social 
conduct, one of personal habits, one of 
law observance, one of reverence, one of 
honesty, for adults and another for 
youth?’’ and there is but one answer— 
there is no reason for such standard. 
If parents are so living that they shrink 
from being held up as models to be copied 
by their own children, let them change 
their plan of living, for we teachers will 
continue to the end to teach ‘‘honor thy 
father and thy mother.’’ 

In this ‘‘new freedom’’ the traditional 
teacher has passed with other things. Now 
teachers dress like other people and enjoy 
all the rights and privileges that any citi- 
zen enjoys in the community which they 
serve. Once in a while, as in Westchester 
County a year or two ago, boards of edu- 
cation undertake to regulate the mode of 
dress, the social affairs and the time when 
teachers should go to bed. And there are 
individuals and communities still who ob- 
ject to teachers’ attending theaters, dances, 
playing cards, smoking, ete., while the 
ladies of the ‘‘400’’ in these same com- 
munities indulge in all these ‘‘graces.’’ 
My position on these matters is too well 
known to be misunderstood, but aside from 
this I am again calling attention to those 
who indulge and who object to having their 
children taught by teachers of like habits 
and conduct that the double standard not 
only as between men and women but be- 
tween women has been thrown into the dis- 
ecard. Teachers will continue to teach: 
“‘honor thy father and thy mother,’’ and 
if they exemplify the habits of parents and 
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those sitting in the seats of the mighty, let 
parents congratulate themselves that their 
lives are being lived again in others. 

We don’t like the books that youth reads. 
but they did not write the books nor did 
they create the demand for them. We 
don’t like the pictures that youth goes to 
see, but the pictures were here when youth 
arrived. Youth does not write the sala- 
cious stories which load our news stands. 
nor do they distribute unclean literature. 
Youth follows leadership and has done so 
from the days of the Pied Piper to Per- 
shing. Youth isn’t always wise in the 
choice of leaders or in the direction led, 
but it follows leadership in the church, in 
the school and college, in the community, 
observing its public and influential men 
and women, in the home where truth, 
obedience, reverence, respect for law and 
private property have their beginning, or 
on the battlefield. Whether a given indi- 
vidual becomes a saint or a sinner depends 
to an amazing degree upon the leader he 
has followed. Responsible, conscientious, 
intelligent leadership in business, in the 
professions, in industry, in public life, in 
the home, always of primary importance, 
is the outstanding need of the hour to lead 
our youth through the mazes of the present. 
More disturbing things have happened in 
the past fifteen years than in the previous 
eighty-five. We fathers and mothers, we 
who direct the affairs of to-day, can not if 
we would escape the responsibility for the 
rising generation of youth. What we are 
it will become. As we train this youth so 
will he be able to discharge his duty when 
he steps into power. In no small degree 
do we hold the power to direct the future 
of this nation and the peace of the world 
through the training of this headstrong 
youthful giant. As parents we have the 
right to invoke the assistance of the church 
and the school and the college, of business 
and of those in authority, but these are 
subsidiary, growing out of our need. The 
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home is primal, and the primal responsi- 
bility rests exactly there. ‘‘Teachers’’ are 
not the only ones who teach. Example is 
still a stronger teacher than precept. 
‘“‘What you do makes so much noise that 
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, 


I can’t hear what you say’’ was never 
truer than to-day and never so well under- 
stood by youth. A parent can not logic- 
ally object to his children’s copying his 
language, practices, attitudes. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


CENTENARY OF THE INVENTION OF 
BRAILLE 

Tue Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation reealls the circumstance that a century 
avo Louis Braille, a blind Frenchman, invented 
a system whereby the blind may read through 
the sense of touch. Braille, the son of a har- 
ness maker, was blinded at the age of three in 
an accident with an awl in his father’s shop. 
When seventeen years of age, he was appointed 
instructor in the Institution Nationale des 
Jeunes Aveugles in Paris. Necessity led him to 
seek a more practical method of reading, and 
he devised the embossed system which has since 
borne his name. Miss Helen Keller, in the New 
York Times, says: 

The magic wand with which he wrought this 
miracle was a group of six dots, in which the 
vertical line consists of three dots and the hori- 
zontal of two. The combination of these dots in 
various positions produces characters to each of 
which we assign a particular meaning, just as the 
seeing do to characters of print. Sixty-three com- 
binations of these six dots may be used... . 
Braille’s invention was as marvelous as any fairy 
tale. Only six dots! Yet when he touched a 
blank sheet of paper it became alive with words 
that sparkled in the darkness of the blind! 


To-day, in every mail, hundreds of letters 
which the invention of braille has made possible 
travel from country to country, and the great- 
est books embossed in braille are found in pub- 
lie libraries. The Bible has been translated 
into braille, likewise the Koran in Egypt. One 
of the largest daily newspapers in Japan, the 
Osaka Mainichi, publishes a braille daily. 
There is an American braille press at 74 Rue 
Lauriston, Paris, France, a modern printing 
plant, in which about two thirds of the staff are 
blind. The American braille press in Paris, es- 
tablished eight years ago, has produced thou- 
sands of volumes for the blind in many coun- 


tries—dictionaries, manuals to teach trades, 
school books and 700,000 pages of classic and 
popular music. Miss Keller expresses appre- 
ciation of the hundreds of persons who give 
their leisure hours to transeribing books for the 
sightless, notably members of the American Red 
Cross, the British staff of braille copyists and 
the volunteer transcribers in France. Other 
systems have been used, but about 1917, the 
American Association of Workers for the Blind 
in convention at Portland, Maine, adopted 
European braille as the standard. The Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind was established in 
1921. The influence of these two forward steps 
expanded until it is only necessary to print 
books in this one type to make them available 
to the blind of the world. 


COST OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS 

Accorpine to data compiled by Frank M. 
Phillips, chief of the division of statistics, 
Office of Education, sixty publishers of school 
and college text-books reported total net sales 
amounting to $49,097,466 for the calendar year 
1928. The list of publishers includes the state 
printer of books in California and all the larger 
publishing concerns, thus representing the bulk 
of the text-book business in this country. Prae- 
tically all those reporting were able to divide the 
business according to elementary, secondary and 
college classifications and to report the number 
of books sold under each classification. For 
elementary school purposes, 39,406,677 books 
were sold for $22,735,745 net; for high-school 
purposes, 18,683,290 books for $16,288,422 net, 
and for college, university, professional school 
and teacher-training institution purposes, 6,080,- 
484 books for $10,073,299 net. The total num- 
ber of books sold during the year is 64,170,484. 

The average net cost of an elementary text- 
book is, therefore, 57.7 cents; of a high-school 
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text-book, 87.2 cents, and of a college text-book, 
165.7 cents; making an average for all books 


sold of 76.5 cents. These figures represent the 


net cost, which does not include a dealer’s profit. 
As books are sold generally at 20 or 25 per cent. 
off list prices, it is necessary to add 25 or 33 
per cent. to the net cost to get the cost per book 


at retail. 

It is not possible to state in exact terms the 
amount of net sales that went to public schools, 
but since 91 per cent. of the total elementary 
and high-school enrolment is in public schools, 
91 per cent. of $39,024,067 may be assumed to 
be the total net sales for books used in public 
schools. This amount, $35,511,992, represents 
1.63 per cent. of the total expenditure for 
public-school education in 1927-28. Of this 
total public-school expenditure, $2,184,847,200, 
the amount expended for free text-books by 
boards of education in all states, is $23,256,151, 
or 65.5 per cent. of the total net sales of books 
used in public schools. If the amount ex- 
pended for free text-books in public schools be 
subtracted from $35,511,992, there remains $12,- 
255,841 as the amount of net sales of books 
bought by individuals, presumably through 
dealers. An average of 30 per cent, profit 
would make $15,932,593 the cost to the general 
public for new books for the year. No data 
were collected to show the volume of the second- 
hand book business, but as those books merely 
change ownership, the net expenditure by indi- 
viduals for text-books used in publie schools is 
between sixteen and seventeen million dollars 
for the year. 

In 1913, forty-three publishing concerns re- 
ported net sales amounting to $17,274,030, of 
which amount $14,261,768 was for public-school 
use. This amounts to 78.3 cents for each child 
enrolled during that year, and to 2.73 per cent. 
of the total expenditures for public-school edu- 
cation. The 1928 net sales amount to $1.412 per 
child enrolled during 1927-28. In 1913, boards 
of education in publie schools spent for free 
text-books an amount equivalent to 80.5 per 
cent. of the total net sales for that year. Since 
1913 the public-school enrolment has been mul- 
tiplied by about one and one third, the amount 
expended for free text-books by two, the net 


1The greater part of this is for elementary 
texts. 
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sales of public school text-books by two and 
one half and the total expenditures for public 
schools by four. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

THIRTY-TWO visiting lecturers will be included 
in a staff of more than 300 members who will 
conduct courses in the thirty-second annual 
summer session of the University of Wisconsin 
which opens June 30 under the directorship of 
Seott H. Goodnight. 

About 450 courses will be offered during the 
session which closes on August 8. The special 
nine-weeks session for graduate students closes 
on August 29. Last summer the total enrolment 
was 5,164. 

Eighteen of the visiting lecturers will give 
courses in the School of Education. 
course in this school will deal with the organiza- 
tion and administration of higher education, 
under direction of Professor John G. Fowlkes 
Dr. C. H. Thurber, vice-chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, and Dr. P. C. Packer, dean 
of the College of Education of the University 
of Iowa, will lead conferences in this course. 
Visiting lecturers are: 


A special 


Economics—Dr. Paul T. Homan, Cornell Uni 
versity. 

Mathematics—Edwin W. Schreiber, Wester 
Illinois State Teachers College. 

Music—Dwight 8. Defte, public schools, Long 
Beach, California. 

Sociology—Dr. Melville J. Herskovits, Columbia 
University. 

Speech—Dr. John H. Muyskens, University of 
Michigan; Cloyde D. Dalzell, University of South- 
ern California. 

Education—R. V. Billington, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
Harry J. Baker, clinical psychologist, Detroit Pub 
lic Schools; Dr. Hulsey Cason, psychologist, Uni 
versity of Rochester; Dr. Robert L. Cooley, @ 
rector, Milwaukee Vocational School; Miss 
Prudence Cutright, director of instructional re- 
search, Minneapolis Public Schools; Leonard B. 
Evans, vocational director, Sheboygan, Wisconsi2; 
Miss Florence Fallgatter, Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education; Miss Alma M. Ganz, Wisconsin 
Board of Vocational Education; Miss Regina E 
Groves, Madison Vocational School; William W 
Haggard, superintendent, Joliet, Illinois, Townsh’ 
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brecht, Wisconsin state director of vocational edu- 
ation; Dr. Eugene C. Howe, professor of hygiene 
{ physical education, Wellesley College; Dr. 


Osman R. Hull, University of Southern California; 


Miss Margaret Johnston, state supervisor of home 


nomies, Wisconsin; Miss Delia E. Kibbe, super 

visor of elementary schools, Wisconsin Department 
Public Instruction; Thomas 8. Rees, director, 

Racine Vocational School; Marion W. Smith, Wis- 

nsin Board of Vocational Education; Dr. Harry 
C. Thayer, state supervisor of vocational educa- 

n; Dr. Richard B. Thiel, Lawrence College; Dr. 
Jennie M. Turner, Wisconsin Board of Vocational 
Education. 

Industrial Education and Applied Arts—Alfred 
G. Pelican, director, Milwaukee Art Institute. 

Physical Education—Dr. Eugene Howe, Welles- 
ley College; Miss Carolyn McClanahan, Shorewood 
School, Milwaukee; Miss Ernestine Troemel, Uni- 
versity of Oregon; Miss Geneva Watson, State 
Teachers College, San Jose, California. 

Home Economics—Dr. Dorothy R. Mendenhall, 
lecturer in home economics, University of Wiscon- 
n; Miss Margaret Johnston, State Board of Vo- 
tional Education; Miss Alma Ganz, State Board 
f Vocational Education. 


THE NEW BUILDING FOR THE SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION OF NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 

New York University’s new 12-story build- 
ing for the School of Education is virtually 
completed and will be ready for occupancy at 
the beginning of the second term on February 
, according to Dean John W. Withers and 
Dean Milton E. Loomis, of the School of Edu- 
cation, under whose supervision the structure 
was planned. Registration for classes was held 
there on January 29 and 30. Plans are under 
way for the dedication on February 27, 28 and 
March 1. 

The new building contains 120,000 square feet 
ot floor space and will accommodate about three 
thousand students. The architecture is funda- 
mentally Gothie, although many of the charac- 
teristies of modern American buildings are to be 
found in the design. The building is of yellow 
brick and gray sandstone. The university seal 
and a newly designed seal of the School of Edu- 
cation are the central motifs in the decoration. 
The interior is fireproof and soundproof 
throughout. The walls are finished in buff and 
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green. The floors are covered with a special 

cork composition. 

The separate departments of the school have 
been segregated so as to eliminate confusion in 
changing classes. The structure includes an 
auditorium, two complete gymnasium units, 
thirty-six private music studios, and specially 
equipped laboratories and workshops for the 
various departments in the school, in addition 
to six large class rooms. The roof is finished 
for an outdoor playground. 

The auditorium on the ground floor will seat 
450 people. The stage is equipped with a large 
switchboard and the most modern stage light- 
ing. <A fireproof motion picture projection 
room and an organ loft are also provided. 

The five floors, from the second to the sixth 
inelusive, will be used by the department of 
physical education. Two complete gymnastic 
units, one for men and one for women, will oc- 
cupy two floors each. Each unit has fifty show- 
ers and locker equipment for more than one 
thousand students. There are one hundred pri- 
vate dressing rooms in the women’s unit with 
showers between each pair. A specially pre- 
pared waxed canvas floor covering will be used 
in the gymnasium for school dances. The gym- 
nasiums will also serve as registration head 
quarters. 

On the sixth floor are the laboratories for ex- 
perimental physiology. These will be used 
purely for research in the field of physiology 
and health. 

The seventh floor will house the department 
of business education with offices and labora- 
tories equipped with an extensive collection of 
office machinery. The laboratory for educa- 
tional psychology with offices and examining 
rooms for research in social behavior will also 
be on the seventh floor. 

On the eighth floor there are six large class- 
rooms which will be used by all of the depart- 
ments. These are the only class rooms in the 
building. 

The department of music education has 25 
private practice studios and eleven studios for 
individual instruction on the ninth floor and a 
large orchestra room. 

A completely furnished three-room practice 
apartment is one of the features of the home- 
economies department on the tenth floor. Ac- 
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cording to present plans groups of twelve girls 
will take over and operate the apartment for 
six-week periods. There are also food labora- 
tories, kitchens and sewing rooms for the home- 
economies department on this floor. 

The eleventh and twelfth floors will be shared 
by the department of art education and indus- 
trial arts. These floors have large light studios, 
finishing rooms and workshops. 

On the roof there is a large playground which 
will be used for handball, horseshoes and other 
small court games. In the summer it will serve 
as a dance floor for the summer school students. 


CONVENTION OF THE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

“Our Changing Mores and their Significance 
for Character and Religious Education” is the 
problem for the Twenty-seventh Annual Con- 
vention of the Religious Education Association, 
to be held at the Municipal Auditorium at 
Cleveland, April 23 to 25. This problem is 
said to raise a number of questions that demand 
penetrating and critical thinking by parents, 
churchmen, school teachers and leaders in all 
other organizations having to do with character 
development. 

What are the more important characteristics of 
our present civilization? 

What are the changes, if any, that are taking 
place in our habits and standards? 

What are the effects on individuals and insti- 
tutions? 

What conscious or unconscious adaptations are 
being made to current situations? 

How much experimentation is going on in con- 
trast to mere opportunist drifting? 

What conflicting theories and philosophies are 
evolving? 

How much of current institutional procedure is 
outgrown? 

What are the points where more research is 
needed? 

What reliable data are now available for experi- 
mentally minded leaders? 

What are the hopeful trends? 


These and other questions relating to the 
convention problem are to be considered in pre- 
convention issues of Religious Education, in 
special seminars in colleges and universities and 


in regional conventions. 
The convention problem was not devised by 
the secretaries of the Religious Education Asso- 
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ciation. Over one hundred leaders were asked 
to evaluate the results of the Des Moines Con- 
vention on “Character Education—a Com- 
munity Responsibility” and to suggest the prob- 
lem they would like considered at the 1930 
convention. 

The advisory committee of the association, on 
the basis of these replies to their letters and 
their own study of the situation, formulated the 
plans for the 1930 convention. This committee 
represented almost as many points of view and 
institutions as there were individuals—Catholic, 
Jewish, Protestant, public schools, Christian 
Associations, colleges and universities, social 
service institutions, child clinics and others. 
The committee agreed unanimously that if the 
Religious Education Association would focus at- 
tention upon the problem of our changing 
habits and standards and their significance for 
character and religious education it 
render an exceedingly practical service. 


would 


THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPER- 
INTENDENCE 

TuHerE has been published in ScHoon np 
Society the general program of the Atlantic 
City meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association 
to be held from February 22 to 27. The allied 
departments and organizations participating are 
as follows: 

American Educational Research Association: 
president, J. Cayce Morrison, State Education De 
partment, Albany, New York; secretary-treasu 
William 8. Gray, School of Education, Universit) 
of Chicago. 

Department of Elementary School Principals: 
president, Herbert C. Hansen, Chicago, [Illinois; 
secretary, Cassie F. Roys, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Department of Rural Education: president, Mabel 
Carney, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
secretary, Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, U. 8. Office of 
Education. 

Department of Secondary School 
president, Milo H. Stuart, principal, Arsenal Tech 
nical High School, Indianapolis; secretary-treasurer, 
H. V. Church, superintendent, Morton Secondary) 
Schools, Cicero, Illinois. 

Department of Supervisors and Directors of In 
struction: president, Frank M. Underwood, district 
superintendent of schools, St. Louis, Missour!; 


Principals: 
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-tary-treasurer, James F. Hosic, Teachers Col- 
e. Columbia University. 

Department of Vocational Education: president, 
Paul W. Chapman, state director of vocational edu- 


cation, Athens, Georgia; secretary, Ray Fife, state 

rvisor of agricultural education, Columbus, 
rn) 

Municipal Normal School and Teachers College 


Section: chairman, Warren E. Bow, dean, Detroit 
Teachers College; secretary-treasurer, Frank Web- 
ster Smith, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 

National Association of Deans of Women: prest- 

t, Thyrsa W. Amos, dean of women, University 
f Pittsburgh; secretary, Mary W. Sawyer, dean of 
girls, High School, Brookline, Massachusetts. 
National Association of High School Inspectors 
id president, C. Lloyd Goodrich, 
education, Lansing, 
Michigan; secretary-treasurer, J. 8. Stewart, Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 


and Supervisors: 


leputy superintendent of 
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National Council of Childhood Education: Julia 
L. Hahn, San Francisco, California; Margaret C. 
Holmes, Brooklyn, New York. 

National Council of Education: president, Henry 
Lester Smith, school of education, Indiana Univer- 
sity; secretary, Adelaide 8. 
D. C. 

National Council of State Superintendents: 
president, A. B. Meredith, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Hartford, Connecticut; 
tary, Agnes Samuelson, state superintendent of 
publie instruction, Des Moines, Iowa. 

National Society for the Study of Education: 
chairman, Board of Directors, L. V. Koos, Univer 
sity of Chicago; secretary-treasurer, Guy M. Whip 
ple, Danvers, Massachusetts. 

National Society of College Teachers of Edu 
cation: president, Edward H. Teachers 
College, Columbia University; secretary-treasurer, 
S. A. Courtis, University of Michigan. 


Baylor, Washington, 


secre 


Reisner, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Harry B. Hutcutns, president emeritus of 

University of Michigan, died on January 
Dr. Hut- 
hins, the fourth president of the university, 


26 at the age of eighty-two years. 
served in that capacity twice. He was acting 
ad during 1897-98, while President James 
Burrill Angell was ambassador to Turkey, and 
n succeeded Dr, Angell upon the latter’s re- 
tirement in 1910. 


presidency 


Dr. Hutchins relinquished the 
on June 30, 1919, and was made 
president emeritus, 


Dre. J. C. ArtHur, professor emeritus of 
botany at Purdue University, celebrated his 
eightieth birthday on January 11. At a lunch- 
eon held in his honor by the staff of the de- 
partment of botany of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Dr. Arthur gave an account of 
the development of the department of which he 
was head from 1888 to his retirement in 1915. 


Dean DororHy Stimson has been appointed 
acting president of Goucher College, to succeed 
the late Dr. Hans Froelicher. Miss Stimson is 
a granddaughter of a former president of Dart- 
mouth College and for eight years has held the 
posts of dean and associate professor of history. 


Dr. Rozert B. Rouuston, collegiate professor 
of German and seeretary of the Board of Col- 


legiate Studies, has been appointed director of 
the summer courses at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity for 1930 to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Dr. Edward F. Buchner last sum 
mer. A correspondent writes: “Dr. Roulston 
has been connected with the summer courses 
for many years and his work in the field of 
German has been conspicuously successful; he 
has wide experience as an administrator and 
his personal qualities are such as make us all 
believe that he will be an able director.”’ 


Henry Evererr Dewey, superintendent of 
schools of Ohio from 1917 to 1925 and later 
in charge of extension work at Pennsylvania 
State College, has been appointed principal of 
the University High School of the University 
of Chicago, succeeding Robert C. Woellner, who 
is now executive secretary of the Board of Vo 
cational Guidance and Placement. Mr. Dewey 
received the A.B. degree from Kalamazoo Col- 
lege in 1913 and the A.M. degree from Oberlin 
College in 1919. 


ActinG Principat Dr. Georce P. Poentx has 
succeeded to the principalship of Hampton In- 
stitute to fill the vacancy created by the retire- 


ment of Dr. James E. Gregg. Mr. George 


Foster Peabody, on behalf of the trustees, pre- 
sented Dr. Phenix with a silver loving cup as 
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visible evidenee of its appreciation of his ef- 
forts and leadership. 

Own his retirement as president of the Balti- 
more Country Club after twenty-two years, Dr. 
Joseph S. Ames, president of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, was given a dinner and pre- 
sented with a silver platter by trustees of the 
club. 
Comp.etion of the first of the fifteen volumes 
of the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, of 
which Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, of Co- 
lumbia University, is editor-in-chief, was cele- 
brated by a dinner at the Hotel Astor on 
January 31, which was attended by leaders in 
business, education and other fields. Two hun- 
dred and fifty invitations were issued. The 
speakers included Owen D. Young, Dr. George 
E. Vincent, of the Rockefeller Foundation; 
Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, of the Interior 
Department; Dr. John H. Finley, of the New 
York Times; President David Kinley, of the 
University of Illinois; Dr. Allen Johnson, editor 
of the “Dictionary of American Biography,” 
and Professor Seligman. 

Ernest Minor Partrerson, professor of eco- 
nomics in the Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, has been elected president of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence. He sueceeds Dr. Leo 8S. Rowe, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who had been president of the 
academy for twenty-seven years, and is now di- 
rector-general of the Pan-American Union. 


Dr. R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
formerly professor of geology in the University 
of Chicago, was elected president of the Geo- 
logical Society of America at the recent annual 
meeting. 

Dr. Evarts B. Greene, De Witt Clinton pro- 
fessor of American history at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been elected president of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association. 

At Harvard University, Professor Oliver El- 
ton, of the University of Liverpool, who taught 
there from February to June, 1926, has been 
appointed lecturer in English for the academic 
year beginning in September, and Professor 
Josef Schumpeter, of Bonn, who lectured dur- 
ing the academic year 1927-28, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer for the first half of 1930-31 in 
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economics. 
fessor of medieval and modern history at thp 
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Gaetano Salvemini, formerly pry 


University of Messina from 1902-09, at the 
University of Pisa from 1909-17 and at th, 
University of Florence from 1917-25, during 


the second half of the current year will lecture 
on the history of modern Italy from the French 


end of the World Wa 


Revolution to the 





Smith College, will be lecturer in English {o; 
the second half of 1930-31. He has been pro 
fessor of English at Smith since 1924. 


Dr. Ratpw D. Casey, associate professor of 
journalism at the University of Oregon, has 
been elected professor of journalism and head 
of the department at the University of Minne- 


He will take up the work at the begi: 
Stuart 


sota. 
ning of the academic year. Dr. F. 
Chapin, who has been on leave of absence f 
two years past, returns to Minnesota as head 
of the department of sociology. Dr. Chapin, 
during his leave of absence, has been establish 
ing and editing Social Science Abstracts. 


Dr. Cartes H. McIuwain, Eaton Professo: 
of the science of government at Harvard Uni 
versity, has been appointed lecturer on history 
at Yale University for the first term of the 
academic year 1930-31. 


Ricuarp G. Long has been appointed pro 
fessor of history at the Milwaukee State Teach 
ers College. He is at present assistant pro 
fessor of history at Allegheny College. 


Proressor E. ALLIsoN Peers, Gilmour Pro 
fessor of Spanish in the University of Liver- 
pool, will be visiting professor of Spanish in 
the University of New Mexico from June 9 to 
27, inclusive. Professor Peers is successor in 
Liverpool to the late Fitzmaurice Kelly, and 1s 
the author of “Influence of Scott in Spain,” 
“Rivas and Romanticism in Spain,” and other 
works. During his stay in the University 0! 
New Mexico he will give courses of five lectures 
each on the theater of Lope de Vega, Dalderon 
and Tirso de Molino. 


Dr. James Fincu Royster, visiting director 
of the London office of the American Universit) 
Union for the year 1929-30, has been obliged te 
give up his work on account of illness and has 
returned to his home in North Carolina. Pro- 
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‘essor Henry David Gray, formerly of Stan- 
ford University, has taken the place of Dr. 
Rovster temporarily. Mr. R. H. Simpson has 
re signed his position as associate director of the 
anion and has become executive secretary of the 
Commonwealth Fund in London. 


Cuartes C. Hugues, who has been superin- 
tendent of the schools of Sacramento, Cali- 
for seventeen years, has been reelected 
for a four-year term. 


fornia, 


Francis PARKMAN, instructor in history at 
Harvard University, has been appointed head- 
master of St. Mark’s School, at Southbridge, 
Massachusetts, to succeed the Reverend Dr. Wil- 
am Greenough Thayer, who retires in Sep- 


ember. 


CorNELIUS Boocock, now headmaster of the 
Troy County Day School, has been appointed to 
succeed Dr. Arthur F. Warren as headmaster of 
the Collegiate School, New York City. Dr. 
Warren had served as headmaster for nineteen 


vears. 


Grorce W. O’Brien has been appointed vice- 
principal of the junior and senior high school of 
South Milwaukee, Wisconsin, to succeed C. H. 
Emigh, who recently resigned to accept a busi- 
Mr. O’Brien was formerly prin- 
cipal at Richland Centre high school. 


ness position. 


Lovis TayLor has been elected secretary of 
the Teachers Retirement Board of New York 
City after a controversy of two years. His 
term of office begins on February 1. 


Miss Atice Kerru, a resident of Galesville, 
Wisconsin, and for several years director of 
musi¢ in the publie schools of La Crosse, has 
been selected to direct the programs of the 
“American School of the Air” which will be 
broadeast twice weekly over the Columbia 
Broadeasting System starting on February 4 
and continuing until the end of the school year. 


Tuomas J. Suniivan, acting librarian at 
Holy Cross College, has been elected head of 
the Cambridge, Massachusetts, Publie Library. 
The post, vacant for more than six months, was 
previously held by Leo R. Etzhorn, who re- 
signed to take a similar position at Fall River. 


I rR. George B. McCLEeLLan, professor of eco- 
nomic history at Prineeton University, former 
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mayor of New York City, retires at the end of 
the academic term. He began his career at 
Princeton in 1908 when he was Stafford Little 
Lecturer on Public Affairs until 1910. He sue- 
ceeded Grover Cleveland in this capacity and be- 
came a lecturer at the university in 1911. Since 
1912 he has been professor of economic history. 


Miss C. J. DuRKEEr, assistant director of the 
New York State Division of Public Health 
Education, retired on January 1 because of ill 
health. She has been a member of the depart- 
ment staff since 1914. 


Dr. Dettev W. Bronk has resigned his posi- 
tion as dean of men and professor of physiol 
ogy and biophysics at Swarthmore College to 
become professor of biophysics and director of 
the Johnson Foundation for Medical Physics in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Danie, E. PuHituips, professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Denver and di- 
rector of its City College, has been granted an 
indeterminate leave of absence to recuperate 
from a physical breakdown. Early in January 
he left with Mrs. Phillips to drive to Florida. 


Dr. Georce Daniet OLps, president emeritus 
of Amherst College, where he served as teacher 
and executive for forty years, has sailed from 
Los Angeles on a world cruise. 


Dr. Georce E. VincENT, retiring president of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, will give the com- 
mencement address at the Medical College of 
Virginia, Richmond, on June 3. At this time 
approximately 190 students will be graduated 
from the schools of medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy and nursing. 


THe annual Founder’s Day address at Hamp- 
ton Institute was delivered in Memorial Church 
by Dr. James R. Angell, president of Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. ALLEN JOHNSON, editor of the “Diction- 
ary of American Biography,” has been ap- 
pointed Annie Talbot Cole lecturer at Bowdoin 
College. The lecture will be given some time 
in May on a subject connected with American 
biography. 


Dr. Joun C. H. Wu, recently chief justice of 
the Court of Appeals of Shanghai, China, de- 
livered two lectures on the old and new legal 
systems of China under the Julius Rosenthal 
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Foundation at Northwestern University Law 


School on January 27 and 28. 


Dr. Harry D. Kitson, professor of voca- 
tional psychology, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will lecture two hours a week at 
Long Island University, Brooklyn, on vocational 
subjects. 

Dr. Davin Fe.tMuey, president of the Illinois 
State Normal University for nearly thirty years, 
died on January 24, at the age of seventy-two 
years. 

Dr. JaMes Martin Yeacer, formerly for 
seven years president of Drew Seminary for 
Women at Carmel, New York, and for three 
for Putnam 


years commissioner of schools 


County, New York, died on January 12. 


Miss ANNA CHENEY Epwarps, at one time 
principal of Lake Erie Seminary at Paines- 
ville, Ohio, and later assistant to the president 
of Mount Holyoke College, died on January 14 
at the age of ninety-four years. 


EpGaR VANDERBILT, of Pasadena, California, 
who had served for over fifty years in the New 
York public schools at his retirement a decade 
ago, died on January 17 at his home in Pasa- 
dena. At the time of his retirement his fellow 
principals throughout the city tendered him a 
at the old Park Avenue 


testimonial dinner 


Hotel. 


FrepericK Ernest Lissy, for a number of 
years assistant commissioner of education of 
Porto Rico and for ten years in charge of the 
elementary schools of the Republic of Panama, 
died on January 4. He was fifty-three years 


old. 


Dr. JaMes Henry WormMan, at one time 
eonsul-general at Munich, died on January 24 
at the age of eighty-four years. He was born 
in Berlin, educated there and in Paris, and came 
to this country in 1864. Dr. Worman filled a 
professorship at Knox College until 1867, when 
he became instructor and librarian at Drew 
Theological Seminary. In 1874 he turned to 
newspaper work, and three years later, when 
the Chautauqua University was opened, he be- 
While at Chau- 


came its senior professor. 


tauqua he also held professorships at Adelphi 
Academy, in Brooklyn, and Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 
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Dr. FLetcHER Bascom DressLar, professor 
of health education at George Peabody College 
for Teachers, died on January 19 at his home jy 
Nashville, Tennessee. A correspondent writes 
“Dr. Dresslar was born in Banta, Indiana, oy 
September 21, 1858. In 1884 he received his 
doctorate at Clark University, becoming one oj 
a remarkable group of graduates who as sp 
cialists did basic work in many fields of educa 
tion. His own specialty was revealed by « 
series of books in the previously almost un 
touched field of school hygiene and sanitatioy 
Dr. Dresslar served notably in Caliiornia, first 
in a normal school and later in the university 
He was also a member of the state board of 
education during this period. From 1909 to 
1911 he was dean of the department of educa 
tion in the University of Alabama; in 1911 he 
became specialist for the United States Bureau 
of Education, retaining that capacity and many 
of its duties after his connection with George 
Peabody College for Teachers in 1912. Al 
though Dr. Dresslar’s surveys of schools and 
buildings were widely scattered, some of the 
most comprehensive programs of school build 
ing which he planned are in the southern states, 
where state school construction specialists in 
eleven states have been trained by him. Hun 
dreds of school buildings, large and small, have 
been erected according to architectural plans 
drawn or approved by him. In 1919 a survey 
by Dr. Dresslar resulted in the reorganization 
of the plans for administering the Julius Rosen 
wald Fund, through which school buildings for 
colored people have been constructed in a! 
portions of the area.” 

In preparation for the celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the founding ©! 
Lafayette College in 1932 the board of trus- 
tees has announced a campaign for $3,500,000 
for endowment and buildings. One million dol- 
lars has already been subscribed by three mem- 
bers of the board. John Markle, of New York, 
has given $400,000, in addition to the $500,00" 
for the John Markle Mining Engineering Hall, 
which was recently dedicated. Fred Morgan 
Kirby, of Wilkes-Barre, has given $500,000 tor 
the Kirby Hall of Civil Rights, which will be 
completed in May, and Thomas Fisher, of Phils- 


delphia, chairman of the campaign committee, 


has given $100,000 toward the building of dor 
mitories and for endowment purposes. 
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DISCUSSION 


1930 AS A CENTENNIAL YEAR IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


In continuation of previously published lists! 
of centennial dates in the history of education, 
the following list of important 1930 centennial 
dates is presented. Additional details regarding 
the events mentioned may be found in the stand- 
ard encyclopedias and histories of education. 


270 B. C. 
Death of Epicurus, founder of the Epicurean 
school at Athens. 
A. D. 130 
Birth of Galen, father of medicine, at Perga- 
mum, whose work on medical science remained the 
standard treatise for over a thousand years. 
Appearance of Ptolemy’s ‘‘ Almagest,’’ standard 
work on mathematical astronomy until superseded 
by work of Copernicus and Kepler more than a 
thousand years later. 


A. D. 230 
Death of Tertullian, well-known church father, 
teacher of oratory and rhetoric in the Roman 
schools. 
A. D. 330 
Founding of Constantinople, where Greek science, 
literature and philosophy were preserved for more 
than ten centuries. 
A. D. 430 
Death of Saint Augustine, ‘‘ Master mind among 


the Latin fathers,’’ teacher and author of encyclo- 
pedia on the liberal arts. 


A. D. 830 
Founding of the Benedictine monastery, Monas- 
tortum Hirsaugiense, at Hirsau, Germany; impor- 
tant seat of learning in the ninth and tenth cen- 
tures. 
A. D. 1230 
Founding of the University of Toulouse. 


A. D. 1530 
Completion of the translation of the Bible into 
French. 
Martin Luther’s sermon ‘‘On the Duty of Send- 
ing Children to School.’’ 


1See ScHoon anp Society, 29: 57, January 12, 
1929, for similar list of 1929 centennial dates and 
references to earlier lists for 1926, 1927 and 1928. 


A. D. 1630 

Founding of the University of Amsterdam. 

Publication of ‘‘Grammelogia, or the Mathe- 
maticall Ring,’’ by Delamain, mathematical teacher 
of London, earliest publication describing a slide 
rule 

Comenius wrote the ‘‘Great Didactic’’ (‘Di 
dactica Magna’’), outlining a system of schools 
‘‘the exact counterpart of the existing American 
system of kindergarten, elementary school, sec 
ondary school, college and university.’’ 

Death of Kepler, whose three laws of planetary 
motion are fundamentals of modern astronomy. 


A. D. 1730 


Publication of English translation of Venema’s 
**Coffer Konst,’’ in New York, second oldest arith- 
metic printed in America. 


A. D. 1830 

Extension downward of public instruction in 
France, including increased support for primary 
schools and overthrow of control by the priests of 
the cantonal school committees. 

Publication at Hartford, Connecticut, of Barn- 
ard’s ‘‘A Treatise on Arithmetic,’’ first American 
arithmetic to contain pictures to aid the beginner 
in mastering the subject. 

First general school law in Kentucky—but prac- 
tically a dead letter, on account of lack of interest 
in education. 

First general school law in Tennessee, providing 
for district system, but without tax for mainte- 
nance. 

Organization of the American Institute of In- 
struction, at Boston, as a propaganda society for 
free public schools. 

Jersey City began to provide free text-books. 

Establishment of a high school at Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts. 

W. C. Ee.s 

STANFoRD UNIVERSITY 


PROBLEMS IN TEACHER TRAINING 


Ir would be well if every student of the 
teaching profession should secure a copy of this 
fourth report on the spring conference of 
teacher trainers held at New York University.’ 
This latest production is organized around four 

1 Proceedings of the 1929 Spring Conference 
Conducted by the Normal School and Teachers 
College Section of the New York Society for the 


Experimental Study of Education, The Brandow 
Printing Company, Albany. 
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major topies: (1) cooperation in attracting, 
selecting and training a professional staff for 
the teaching service; (2) the teachers college 
program of education in the effective use of 
English, a student-faculty cooperative enter- 
prise; (3) student cooperation with each other 
and with the faculty and administrative officers 
in teacher-training institutions; (4) the teach- 
ers-college program of education in health, a 
student-faculty cooperative enterprise. 

The chairman of the conference and his asso- 
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ciates have taken great care in subdividing these 
topies and in selecting competent speakers. The 
papers printed are in marked contrast to the 
usual convention reports in that they are com- 
paratively brief. The policy of having a large 
number of papers in brief form has compelled 
the authors to condense their thoughts. The 
result is a 355-page volume, which is unique 
both in regard to form and amount of valuable 


content. 
F. P. G. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A COMBINED ENGINEERING-LAW 
COURSE AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN 

Tue University of Michigan has recently an- 
nounced a combined course in engineering and 
law. This is the first time a curriculum of this 
character has been established though its de- 
sirability has been recognized for some time, 
The number of students who take a full engi- 
neering consse before entering upon their legal 
studies has been increasing in recent years, and 
the proposed combined course is a recognition 
of this demand. 

The real effect of this curriculum will be to 
enable the practicing lawyer who desires a tech- 
nical background to obtain a degree in both 
engineering and law in six years instead of the 
seven necessary heretofore. The fourth year 
in engineering, which is concerned with the 
specialized the different 
branches of engineering, is considered non- 


highly studies in 
essential for the lawyer, and accordingly it has 
been dropped, enabling the student to take his 
degree in engineering after his first year spent 
in legal study, the law degree to follow two 
years later upon completion of the six years’ 
course, 

The first three years of the curriculum will 
closely parallel the ordinary engineering course 
with the usual courses in physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, drawing, surveying, shop practice 
and applied mechanics, as well as the funda- 
mentals of mechanical, chemical, electrical and 
civil engineering. Certain cultural courses will 
also be required in English, modern languages, 
political science and economies, as well as some 


opportunity for elective studies in fields in 
which the student is particularly interested. 

With this equipment the student will be in 
a position to approach his law studies from a 
new angle and prepare himself for certain 
specialized fields in which a technological prep- 
aration is becoming a necessity. For the pat- 
ent lawyer its desirability is obvious, but in 
many phases of corporation law and in public 
utilities a scientific background is equally im- 
portant. Contracts and specifications which 
are drawn up every day in a large law office 
demand technical knowledge as well as does 
litigation over rate schedules. 
say the cross examination of expert witnesses 
has proved an almost insuperable problem for 
many lawyers. 

Aside from the immediate and practical ad- 
vantages which the lawyer in specializing will 
receive from this preparation, there is un- 
doubtedly a definite benefit which, as Dean 
Henry M. Bates, of the Law School, points out, 
will come to all attorneys who have this back- 
ground. Engineering is a science which deals 
with facts, and a training in the recognition 
and use of concrete facts will be of fundamental 
value in a profession which emphasizes legal 
principles and broader generalizations. 

Dean Herbert C. Sadler, of the Engineering 
College, also points out that the new course wil! 
have value for those who are entering modern 
business and industrial life, even if such stu- 
dents are unable to go beyond the fourth year. 
The background acquired will be of greater ser- 
vice in a business career. 


It is safe to 


W. B. S. 
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THE DEGREE WITH HONORS AT 
COLORADO COLLEGE 

Tue regulations indicated specifically below 
were adopted by the faculty of Colorado College 
for two principal purposes: First, to provide 
more adequate preparation for the increasing 
number of the graduates of the college who con- 
tinue their studies in graduate and professional 
schools and, second, to require all the candidates 
for the A.B. degree to think in terms of a field 
of knowledge rather than in terms of college 
courses and eredit hours. It is the expectation 
of the faeulty that this introduction of special 
privileges of study for the better students and 
the requirement of the general examination will 
encourage a higher grade of work among the 
students generally. In any case, the opportu- 
nity is given to those students who expect to 
continue their studies beyond college gradua- 
tion to beeome somewhat familiar with the prae- 
tices obtaining in the graduate and professional 
schools. The regulations follow: 


l. General examinations.—Beginning with the 
class of 1931 every candidate for the A.B. degree 
from Colorado College shall be required to take, 
during the latter part of the second semester of 
his senior year, a general final examination in his 
major subject. 

The general final examination may be either 
oral or written and shall be conducted by a com- 
mittee of three, selected by the department in 
which the stddent’s major work is done, one of 
whom must be outside of the department. This 
committee shall decide whether the candidate has 
passed the examination. In case of failure to 
pass the examination at least two other members 
of the faeulty shall be named by the faculty com- 
mittee on committees to act with the examining 
committee in determining the eligibility of the 
candidate to receive the degree. 

Each department offering a major may take 
such steps as seem necessary to provide during 
the senior year for not more than six semester 
hours of work in the nature of directed reading 
or topies or survey courses as part of the prepara- 
tion for the general examination. 
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2. Independent study.—Any student whose col- 
lege record is of a B minus average or better or 
who is deemed by his major professor and the 
dean of the college to be specially qualified may, 
with their consent, enroll at the beginning of the 
junior year or at the beginning of any semester 
thereafter to do independent work in such ad- 
vaneed courses as are approved for this purpose 
by the chairman of the department in which he is 
doing his major work and the faculty committee 
on instruction. No student may offer more than 


, 


four hours’ credit in such independent work in one 


semester. 


Heretofore candidates for the degree with 
honors were required to organize the work of 
their junior and senior years in considerable 
detail and to work under the supervision of a 
faculty committee on honors. Some of the most 
deserving and distinguished students were dis- 
inclined to organize their courses especially for 
the degree, hence failed to receive the recogni- 
tion conferred by the degree. The new plan, 
indicated below, does not require any special 
organization or distribution of courses or the 
supervision of a special committee; it provides 
for the awarding of the degree to the best stu- 
dents without extra work or special committee 
action. This modification of the requirements 
for the degree with honors was made at the same 
time that the faculty adopted the regulations 
above providing for a limited amount of inde- 
pendent study and the general examination. 
The following provision for the degree will be- 
come effective with the class of 1931. 


3. The degree with honors.—The degree with 
honors may be conferred on those students whose 
general scholarship average is B plus or better, and 
who receive the recommendation of the depart 
ment in which the major work has been done, and 
of the committee in charge of the general exami- 
nation. The degree summa cum laude, however, 
may be conferred only by a special vote of the 
faculty after consideration of the individual case. 


C. B. Hersuey 
COLORADO COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


MARRIED WOMEN TEACHERS 


Edueation’s recent Circular (1404) to the local 


Aw old and bitter controversy is likely to be education authorities, that the increased supply 


reopened by the suggestion in the Board of 


of teachers necessitated by the raising of the 
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school age in 1931 may be met in part by a 
change in policy in regard to the employment of 
married women. A letter in another column 
from the London Teachers’ Association con- 
tains in full the arguments in favor of such a 
change of policy, and it is noted at the outset 
that the Board of Education use the phrase 
“temporarily at least.” A fair deduction from 
that phrase is that the Board is certainly not 
opposed in principle to the employment of mar- 
ried women teachers. The association bases its 
plea on the interests of the children, of the 
teaching profession and of the taxpayer, and 
they declare that the gradual elimination of 
married women teachers from the various local 
services is in fact not based on any principle. 
They say boldly that “it has become the custom 
of local education authorities to regard married 
women teachers as the means whereby they can 
solve staffing difficulties, dismissing them when 
there is a surplus of available teachers, and re- 
engaging them when there is an insufficiency of 
supply.” 

That, apparently, is not universally true. A 
married woman who is already a teacher and 
has not signed any agreement to resign on mar- 
riage has a perfectly safe position. The policy 
of a local education authority depends on the 
conditions of appointment, and it may be said 
with fairness that a teacher who agrees to 
vacate her post on marriage can not complain if 
the condition is enforced; and if she is asked to 
stay at her work, despite the fact of marriage, 
in order to meet an unexpected insufficiency of 
supply, she is not obliged to accept the offer and 
can insist on the actual fulfilment of her con- 
tract. But the real issue is not this. 

The real issue is whether the fact of marriage 
is or is not likely to affect the efficiency of the 
teacher, and this must be coupled with an issue 


OUTSTANDING CITY SCHOOL 
SURVEYS 


More than 150 city school surveys have been 
made by agencies outside local school systems 
within the past two decades. Methods of 
work, special techniques and certain significant 
results have been reported from time to time. 
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perhaps as important, whether the fact of being 
faced with the alternative of enforced celibacy 
or of giving up a chosen career is likely to lower 
the standard of those women who enter train- 
ing. It may be readily admitted that an abun- 
dance of potential teachers, such an abundance 
that the married women can be dispensed with, 
does not close the question. What is needed, 
especially in these times, is quality quite as 
much as quantity in the staffs of schools, and if 
it ean be asserted with any likelihood of proof 
that women of the highest teaching competence 
will not be faced with enforced celibacy, and 
that women of inferior calibre regard teaching 
as a convenient means of earning money until 
they find a husband, then the whole dispute en- 
ters a different phase. What is the evidence of 
the great training colleges upon this point? 
Have the principals discussed with their stu- 
dents the effect on their outlook of the provision 
that they should cease to teach in the event o! 
marriage, and can they say whether the most 
promising students are in any way deterred 
from their chosen profession by the fact that it 
may come to an untimely end? The question of 
efficiency is also a matter of evidence. The Lon- 
don Teachers’ Association fully admits that the 
test of fitness should be the same for both mar- 
ried and unmarried women teachers, the test 
being efficiency. The married teacher has a di- 
vided duty, not merely the duty of keeping a 
home in working order, since that duty is shoul- 
dered by many unmarried women teachers, but 
in most normal cases the duty of bringing up a 


family. Does that divided duty—the duty to 


the school and to the increasing family—tend to 
loss of efficiency both in the school and in the 
home? Possibly in many eases it does not; but 
in the majority of cases there is much to be said 
for the view that it does—The Times, London. 







No effort has been made to suggest outstanding 
surveys in various fields. This article makes 
such suggestions. The writer is fully aware 
that the matter is largely one of individual 
judgment; however, the estimates given in this 
article are based on a careful analysis of the 
entire group of survey reports and detailed 
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statements of survey results from superin- 


tendents in nearly one hundred of the schools 
surveyed. It is reasonably certain that these 
reports of results include all the more success- 
ful and outstanding surveys. 


ORGANIZATION 


In the matter of accomplishing changes in 
was changed to election at large; the schools 
Providence, Rhode Island, survey in 1924 was 
outstanding. As a result of this survey the size 
of the board of education was changed from 
thirty-three members to seven members; the 
term of board members was lengthened to six 
years; the method of electing board members 
was changed to election at large; the schools 
were made completely fiscally independent; the 
planning of school buildings was taken from 
the city authorities and made a regular part of 
the work of school authorities; the school health 
service was separated from the city health de- 
partment, and school employees who had been 
responsible to other school officials were made 
direetly responsible to the superintendent of 
schools. In order to achieve these results it 
was necessary to amend both state laws and the 
city charter. 

In addition to the changes noted above the 
school district was enlarged, making possible 
better districting and more adequate super- 
vision. 

An examination of the report of this survey 
shows that problems of organization received 
a major emphasis. Seventy-two of the 222 
pages in the report are devoted to organization 
and administration. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Recent surveys bear witness to a develop- 
ment in the field of school administration which 
is of considerable importance. This is the 
tendency to develop business management as a 
separate group of problems. This is shown 
clearly in the surveys of Ortonville, Minnesota, 
in 1927 and Jacksonville, Florida, in 1927. 
The prineipal emphasis of the Ortonville sur- 
vey was on business administration. The Jack- 
sonville survey devoted a separate section to 
the subject. 

There is a considerable group of surveys that 
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have secured significant results in the field of 
administration. 

The New Bedford, Massachusetts, study in 
1922, considering that the type of administra- 
tive organization was exceptionally strong at 
the time of the survey, led to important ad- 
vanee. An assistant superintendent of schools 
was added to the staff; the average size of ele- 
mentary classes was changed from forty-eight to 
forty-two; the schools were reorganized on the 
6-3-3 plan; an improved system of records and 
reports was adopted; the tasks of janitors were 
standardized as to time and method, and edu- 
cational consultants were employed on building 
construction. 

In Ortonville, Minnesota, a full-time secre- 
tary was added to the superintendent’s staff; 
the 6-3-3 type of school organization was 
adopted; an improved system of records and 
reports was installed; a permanent continuing 
census was started; standards were developed 
for use in the purchase of supplies; a head 
janitor was appointed; a complete register of 
school insurance was started; business practice 
was adopted which achieved economies in letting 
insurance, taking cash discounts on bills and in 
the purchase of supplies; educational con- 
sultants were employed in the construction of 
school buildings, and a regular maintenance 
program for school property was developed. 

The Port Arthur, Texas, survey in 1926 is 
also outstanding. Resulting from the survey 
two supervisors were added to the superin- 
tendent’s staff; the average size of elementary 
classes was changed from forty to thirty-five; 
the type of grade organization was changed; 
an improved system of records and reports 
was adopted; standards were developed for use 
in the purchase of supplies; a complete register 
of school insurance was started; economies were 
achieved through improved business practices; 
more efficient school architects were employed; 
educational consultants were employed for new 
buildings, and a regular maintenance program 
for school property was developed. 


Work oF THE Boarp 


As it was outstanding in influencing the or- 
ganization of the school system, the Providence, 
Rhode Island, survey was also outstanding in 
the closely related field of the work of the 
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board. In carrying out the survey program 
the duties and powers of the superintendent and 
board were more clearly defined; the board 
abolished standing committees, the policy of hir- 
ing only upon recommendation of the superin- 
tendent was adopted; a revised set of rules and 
regulations was adopted; the preparation of the 
budget, formerly a task of the board, was made 
a duty of the superintendent; the efficiency of 
the board in meetings was improved by adopting 
recognized business practices; the qualifications 
of administrative officers were raised, and the 
superintendent was given greater responsibility 
for school funds. 


TEACHING PERSONNEL 


The attack which surveys in general have 
made on personnel problems has not been 
strong. Two recent surveys promise a direct 
analytical attack comparable to the survey 
studies of school buildings, organization and 
administration. One of these surveys was of 
Schenectady,-New York, in 1927 and the other 
was of Jacksonville, Florida, in the same year. 
The Schenectady survey deals with problems 
under four general heads: personnel factors, 
preparation for teaching, professional growth 
and observation of teaching. 

Some surveys from which important results 
came in attacks on personnel problems include 
Hammonton, New Jersey, in 1926; Fort Lee, 
New Jersey, in 1927; Napa, California, in 1927, 
and Port Arthur, Texas, in 1926. 

The Napa survey illustrates the type of 
change accomplished. The qualifications for 
teachers were raised; a new single salary 
schedule was adopted; teachers’ salaries were 
increased, and the per cent. of teachers who at- 
tended summer school increased. 


ScHoot PLANT 


In no phase of educational progress has sur- 
vey influence been so vital as in the development 
of school plants. There are many fine reports 
of school building programs. The programs 
developed by George D. Strayer and N. L. 
Engelhardt, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, are outstanding. Frank W. Hart and 
L. H. Peterson, of the University of California, 
O. R. Hull and W. S. Ford, of the University 
of Southern California, M. G. Neale, of the 
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University of Missouri, Paul C. Packer, of the 
University of Iowa, and Fred Engelhardt, of 
the University of Minnesota, have also de- 
veloped fine programs. 

Among the earlier surveys St. Paul in 1917 
and Baltimore in 1921 are outstanding. In 
Baltimore a building program for ten years was 
adopted. In following out this program three 
bond issues totaling thirty-two million dollars 
have been voted. The development of the 
building program has involved the purchase of 
large sites, one of thirty-nine acres, another of 
thirty-two acres, a third of twelve acres, an- 
other of ten acres and one of five acres. Two 
high schools, four junior high schools and 
twenty-three elementary schools have been con- 
structed in accordance with the survey program. 
A large number of buildings have been 
abandoned, and others have been remodeled. 
The size of buildings has been increased to 
make effective administration possible. 

Among the more recent building surveys the 
one of Lynn, Massachusetts, in 1927 has 
achieved important results. Studies of smaller 
communities which have brought significant de- 
velopment include San Rafael, California; Mex- 
ico, Missouri; Danville, Kentucky, and West 
Aurora, Illinois. 


CLASSIFICATION AND PROGRESS OF PUPILS 


Few surveys have attacked the problems re- 
lating to the classification and progress of 
pupils. Paul R. Mort, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has made the only real 
contribution to this field through surveys. 
Three surveys in which he prepared the classi- 
fication and progress sections are very signifi- 
eant. They are Port Arthur, Texas; Lynn, 
Massachusetts, and Jacksonville, Florida. 

The Lynn, Massachusetts, survey illustrates 
the changes accomplished in this phase of the 
educational program. In following out the sur- 
vey program a director of research was added 
to the superintendent’s staff; ability grouping 
was adopted; the per cent. of over-age pupils 
was reduced; the per cent. of failure was re- 
duced; the age of entrance to the first grade 
was changed; definite promotion policies were 
adopted; subject promotion was adopted in the 
junior high school; standard tests were used 
more extensively in determining promotion and 
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analyzing individual pupil difficulties; an im- 
proved system of child accounting records was 
adopted, and special classes were organized for 
retarded and for mentally handicapped pupils. 
COMPREHENSIVE SURVEYS 

A considerable number of surveys have treated 
only limited problems faced by the schools sur- 
veyed. Others have been comprehensive in na- 
ture. The best all around survey reports have 
been those of a comprehensive nature in the 


development of which a number of experts have 
collaborated. 


THE RELATIVE PREDICTIVE VALUE 
OF DIFFERENT HIGH-SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS ON COLLEGE 
GRADES 
From the freshman class of 1926 at Iowa 
State College a random sampling of 492 stu- 
dents of the 1,800 students who entered was 
made. The number taken was roughly pro- 
portional to the number of students entering 
each division. Those selected from each divi- 
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TABLE I 
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Considered from the standpoint of the entire 


printed report, recent outstanding surveys in- 
clude Port Arthur, Texas, in 1926; Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1927; Jacksonville, Florida, in 
1927; Schenectady, New York, in 1927; Laneas- 
ter, Pennsylvania, in 1925, and Aurora, Minne- 
sota, in 1927. Judged on the basis of the ef- 
fectiveness of all sections of the survey in se- 
curing change as reported by superintendents, 
the Lynn, Massachusetts, and Port Arthur, 
Texas, surveys are especially outstanding. 
H. L. Caswe.u 
Grorce PEABODY COLLEGE FoR TEACHERS 


sion were taken in alphabetical order. All stu 
dents who failed during the first quarter were 
not used, and this influenced to some extent the 
proportions of the experimental group. The 
composite group which was finally seleeted con- 
sisted of the following numbers from each divi- 
sion: Agriculture, 103; engineerink, 144; home 
economics, 111; industrial science, 102, and 
veterinary medicine, 32. 

Only the grades for the first quarter were used 
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in this study, but data previously worked out at 
this institution showed a correlation of + .66 be- 
tween freshman first-quarter grades and a com- 
posite of grades above the first quarter. 

The work taken in this school is of a 
technological type. This study is an attempt to 
show the relation of high-school grades to col- 
lege success and to intelligence scores of stu- 
dents who are pursuing work of the technical 
type. 

In calculating multiple coefficients, a form of 
the Doolittle method was used. All correlations 
were computed with the aid of Hollerith ma- 
chines, using raw seores by the method of 
digiting. The college grades used were 
weighted means of all grades of the first quarter, 
and high-school grades were weighted means of 
all high-school grades. Table I gives a complete 
account of all the zero order coefficients, means, 
sigmas and coefficients of variability for the 
various measures. 

A multiple correlation with college grades as 
a criterion gave an R,, . 1 ps =+ -0459, using the 
symbols in the left of the table above as sub- 
scripts. Partial correlations of Irgg ys.7 gave 
+ 3863 and Prog 1. ns = 3236. 

Summarizing the above results we may say: 

(1) English aptitude seems to be the most 
closely associated with intelligence as measured 
by the conventional type of group test. 

(2) High-school mathematies is slightly mor 
valuable as a predictive measure of success in 
college than any other single subject, although 
it is inferior to the composite weighted average 
of high-school grades. The differences are 
hardly reliable. 

(3) English is most significantly correlated 
with success in high school as measured by 
grades, while mathematics seems to be less 
closely associated with total high-school average 
or any other single high-school subject studied 
in this investigation. 

(4) High-school marks show less variability 
than first-quarter college grades, but this may 
be an artifact due to the length of time over 
which the grades were compiled. For this 


reason a comparison of prognostic values may 
lead to certain errors of logic if taken too 
literally. 

(5) The addition of high-school grades raises 
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the correlation from r=+.4182 to a multiple 
R = + .5459 of first-quarter average with intelli- 
gence. This seems sufficient to warrant the use 
of both measures in the prediction of college 
success. 

(6) Partialing out the influence of intelli 
gence gives a coefficient of partial correlation 
between college grades and the high-school aver 
age of r=+.3863, while the same procedure 
with high-school grades held constant gives a 
partial coefficient of r=+ .3236 between intelli 
gence and freshman grades. The assumption 
that intelligence test scores are influenced to 
some extent by high-school training seems war 
ranted by virtue of the adaptation of certain 
such measures as college entrance examinations 

(7) Finally, it appears from our results that 
the high-school average is slightly superior to 
intelligence test records for prediction of first 
quarter grades. However, other data not used 
in this report indicate that as the student ad 
vances in college the correlation with high 
school grades decreases but the correlation with 
intelligence increases. It seems in the light of 
the present findings that high-school grades 
should be used in connection with intelligence 
ratings to prognosticate college suecess. Neither 
measure can profitably be left out. 

ALVHH R. Laver 

OnIo STATE UNIVERSITY 

J. E. Evans 


Iowa STATE COLLEGE 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Teaching was a profession fifty years 
ago.—It is now fifty years since William H. 
Payne, then a novel feature of the univer- 
sity world, namely, a college professor of 
education, insisted that teaching is a profes- 
sion. Some of the bright lights in the ranks 
of teachers were given to throwing this as- 
piration into the shade of ridicule. I re- 


member hearing the great Olney, author 
and professor of mathematics, tell a con- 
vention of teachers that they had better 
concern themselves with the children rather 
than try to get themselves called 


oe 


pro- 
I still have my note-book that I 
wrote in Dr. Payne’s classes. In 1880 he 
was telling us that the marks of a profes- 
sion: reliance on a body of scientific know]l- 
lge, occupation with large and high inter- 
exercise of demonstrated skill, ex- 
tended preparation under specialists, high 
standards of personality and conduct, or- 
ganized associations for improvement of 
service, lofty consideration for the welfare 
of those ministered unto, are characteristic 
of enough teachers (in 1880) to entitle 
teaching to the rank of a profession. 
Pertinent professional posers put up to 
Michigan teachers.—The spirit of the per- 
severing Payne hovered over the teachers 
of his commonwealth when the Michigan 
Edueation Association at its last meeting in 
nine separate cities of the state involved its 
32,150 members in the consideration of the 
maintenance of the professional spirit. The 
association commissioned two students of 
education to draw up a professional code, to 
expound it to the districts and to lead dis- 
cussions upon it. Dean Edmonson, of the 
School of Education, University of Michi- 
gan, occupying the chair of Payne, the 
pioneer, was one of those chosen by the as- 
sociation for this work. The other was 
President Waldo, of the State Teachers Col- 


feas¢ rs. . 


lege in Kalamazoo. What is a profession? 
their report asks. The question is answered 
in the code of ethics of the Michigan Edu- 
eation Association. A profession is a group 
having scientific and technical knowledge, 
skill to use it, devotion to the welfare of so- 
ciety. It renders a specialized type of social 
service. Its personnel has had abundant 
training for its work and remains perma- 
nently in it. It pays sufficient income to 
maintain a cultural standard of living. Its 
members observe toward it, toward one an- 
other and toward those whom they serve a 
generous and sincere honesty and faith. 
For discussion in the various meetings the 
two directors of this feature of the pro- 
gram outlined the considerations that 
follow. 

The tendency of the public to express 
criticisms of the shortcomings and failures 
of some schools is growing. This is a cause 
for thanksgiving. It means that for vari- 
ous reasons the public is being enlightened 
as to what professional teaching could and 
should do. 
Ilow are you treating them? If the mirror 
says our face is not as clean as it should be, 
shall we break the mirror or clean it or 
wash our face, or what? 

The interest of the public in education is 
notably increasing. What are the evidences 
of it? How will you use it? 

The public is willing, in a marked degree, 
generously to support the expense of an en- 
larged program of education. Where are 
the exceptions? What are the reasons for 
them? What should teachers do in those 
cases? What should be the program where 
support is willing and ample? 

Society, more and more, is looking to 
schools to aid in the solution of our com- 
mon problems, public health, character im- 
provement, thrift, conservation, interna- 


Are you noting these criticisms ? 
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tional understanding, vocational efficiency, 
clean and beneficial politics. What are we 
doing and what more should we do to meet 
these expectations? 

Not all educational systems are profes- 
sional yet, say Drs. Waldo and Edmonson 
to their fellow practitioners of Michigan. 
Not all teachers are professional. Are you? 
Is your training comparable to the newer 
requirements of law, medicine, dentistry 
and other recognized professions? 

Taken by and large, the advances of 
teachers into professional standards have 
been notable. Are you up to the average of 
teachers in this advance? 

The members of other professions keep 
moving after they establish a practice. 
They have a push of competition behind 
them which we lack. What are you, who 
are in service, doing to increase your pro- 
fessional knowledge and skill? What mo- 
tive can you employ to supply the drive 
such as competition gives the others? How 
about the satisfaction of having the mastery 
of the common and unusual requirements 
of good and of superior teaching? 

Do you know of any professional service 
more important than the training of the 
next generation? What is it? What makes 
you think it is? 

Do you realize the folly of permitting 
poorly equipped or inefficient teachers to 
have charge of the children of the public? 
Do you know that cheap salaries mean 
cheap service and injury to the ecommon- 
wealth, 

Are you fully aware that the science of 
education has evolved improved methods of 
earing for the non-conforming or excep- 
tional pupil, and that every child is enough 
different from every other to require that 
you minister to each better than the aver- 
age teachers used to handle the mass a few 
years ago? 

What gains has the professionalizing of 
teaching already brought? Less failures of 
children? More happiness and satisfaction, 
less social misfits; more general advance in 
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public welfare, more genuine satisfactioy 
in life on the part of the teacher, more re 
spect for his views on social and civie prob 
lems, better salary, more complete living 
more assurance of holding one’s place, bet. 
ter provision for comfortable retirement 
when old, enhanced self-respect and _ rid. 
dance of the depressing inferiority complex 
which is one of the most surely curable of 
mental diseases when you use your brains 
to full capacity? 

Two cheery educational missionarics 
These are some of the things brought out 
by the two moderators, Waldo and Edmo: 
son, day after day as they lured the thou 
sands of members of the association into 
talking about matters which within your 
memory a distressingly large proportion o! 
public-school teachers found  boresome 
enough. 

Both men are of the encouraging, hope- 
ful, constructive, sanguine type. They 
know well enough how many of us are lazy, 
indifferent and satisfied to do just enough 
to draw our pay and keep from getting dis- 
missed. They could have truthfully told 
these teachers, as any one could honestly 
tell almost any group of us in the world, 
that the difference between our accomplish- 
ment and what we could do without hurting 
ourselves is shamefully large. They could 
have told us that the amazing industry of 
Edmonson and Waldo, day by day, helps 
give to each the verve and flavor that mak 
them the likable chaps that they are, and 
that the trouble with us teachers is not 
overwork, but an old habit of fooling our- 
selves. 

Nay, they did nothing of the sort. They 
used the positive, not the negative elec- 
tricity. They said, ‘‘You’re in a profes- 
sion already. Here are the signs of it 
Teachers in every state have their profes- 
sional organizations like those of the doc- 
tors, the ministers and the lawyers. They 
make state and national codes of profes 
sional ethics. They set up committees to 
interpret these codes in special cases. You 
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ean be disbarred from the association for 
unprofessional conduct. Scientific experts 
in growing numbers are testing the opera- 
tions of teaching and in numerous cases 
have established what educational proce- 
dures are better and what not so good. 
Your state university has experimental 
schools and educational laboratories. So 
have Yale, Columbia, Chicago, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa and others. Your normal 
schools, all over the United States, are drop- 
ping their short courses and requiring four 
years’ preparation of teachers. In ten 
years the average salary of public-school 
teachers has risen from $635 to $1,300; 
summer-school attendance of teachers from 
40,000 to 250,000; state-tenure laws from 
five to fourteen ; state retirement provisions 
from five to twenty-two; members of the 
National Edueation Association from 10,- 
000 to 193,000; enrolment in your Michi- 
gan association from 2,803 to 32,150. Any 
one who, in the face of these imposing signs 
of progress, hangs on to the old pettinesses 
of a hundred years back, which made our 
business contemptible, isn’t right in the up- 
per story. The big gains have been the 
work of intelligent teachers with an Amer- 
ican vision, the faculties of teacher-training 
institutions, superintendents, supervisors, 
principals, enlightened board members, 
civie persons, governors, Wilsons, Coolidges, 
Hoovers; but the solid supporting basis of 
it is you—you, the servants of the republic. 
Your most efficient aid for this advance is 
organization. The other professions could 
not hold their place without their bar asso- 
ciations, their academies of medicine, their 
engineers’ clubs and their councils of 
clergymen.”’ 

So these are the things that Dr. Waldo 
discusses with Michigan teachers in De- 
troit, Flint, Jackson and Ann Arbor, with 
the same intent that Dr. Edmonson is per- 
forming a similar service in Grand Rapids, 
Traverse City, Rogers City, Escanaba and 
Kalamazoo. 

Who is Cameron?—How do I know so 
much? Cameron told me about it. 
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Who is Cameron? 

He’s the quiet wire that transmits the 
current to the numerous educational power- 
stations of the Wolverine State. If I should 
say how much I like him you would ascribe 
it to the clannishness of us whose blood still 
carries the red of those wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled. Cameron is, I should say, about forty 
years old, but appears in ‘‘ Who’s Who’’ as 
fifty years of age. He took large doses of 
professional education. He studied it in 
the state teachers college in Mount Pleas- 
ant, Michigan, and in the one at Ypsilanti, 
in the universities of Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Northwestern. He has been county 
school commissioner, treasurer of a machine 
works, traveling educational missionary of 
a text-book company, secretary of the Mich- 
igan State Retirement Fund, and is a prime 
out-door chum and traveling companion of 
one wife and three children who tell me that 
they consider him the best father and hus- 
band there could possibly be. My own 
rating of him, after numerous standardized 
tests of companionability, placidity under 
strain, attention to the comfort of traveling 
guests and other activities marking a man’s 
man, is the same as the score given him by 
his family. 

Eight years ago the eighteen directors of 
the Michigan Education Association told 
Cameron to give up wandering over the 
landseape selling school books and to devote 
his whole time to the business of the asso- 
ciation, which was becoming unwieldy and 
failing to serve the entire state. 

A Rip-Van-Winkle teachers association. 
—TI remember this association from its early 
days. It was born in the beautiful and 
kindly town in which I first drew breath 
and afterwards drew pay, Ypsilanti. Here 
the third normal school to be set up in the 
United States impressed all of us with the 
idea that to be a public-school teacher was 
the proper ambition of all good boys and 
girls. In 1852 Principal Welch, of that 
school, organized the association and elected 
himself president. All the other members, 
eight men, were officers. In 1855 the presi- 
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dent was Joseph Estabrook, the most mag- 
netic, inspired, beloved teacher I have ever 
known. Ypsilanti and the normal school 
lost him. I remember crowds of indignant 
and sorrowing citizens discussing his fail- 
ure of reelection to the principalship and 
that the reason for his loss was spat out 
with disgust by different talkers as ‘‘poli- 
ties.’’ I remember asking my mother why 
the Ypsilantians didn’t do something to 
prevent his dismissal. I remember her an- 
swer, ‘‘They never do.’’ Ypsilanti lost 
him; Albion gained him. There he spread 
the wonderful influence of a clean and tonic 
personality for years. From ’52, for sixty- 
seven years, the highly respectable State 
Teachers Association, as it was then called, 
proceeded on its dignified course, slumber- 
ing generally three hundred and sixty-two 
days of every year, mildly functioning for 
three days between Christmas and New 
Year’s day, when a few of the faithful used 
to get free use of the legislative chamber in 
Lansing and to hear Professor Olney tell us 
not to fuss about being a profession. Uncle 
Alex Forbes would be imported to tell us 
we were the noblest of all professions. We 
gathered in the hotel lobbies to learn from 
the bookmen the names of our confréres 
who were going to fail of reelection and 
what were the most likely wires to pull to 
get their places. The only teachers I ever 
saw at these meetings were those few of 
Lansing who came to some evening lecture 
when their own schools were not in session. 
Methods, ‘‘inspirational addresses’’ and 
cultural lectures filled the program. Most 
of us went home depressed by the thought 
that we would have been better off if we 
had spent those three days with the fellows 
who had gone into the woods hunting wild 
turkeys. 

Unusual acts of an educational associa- 
tion.—When the directors took Cameron in 
1922 the association had grown to 14,000. 
To render any convention service with this 
number by means of a meeting once a year 
in Lansing had become too difficult. A 
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complete rearrangement of functions was 
necessary. I am writing these reminis. 
cences in a little country town in France. 
The schoolmaster here is an ardent student 
of American education. He shows me that 
there is nothing in the schools of any coun- 
try to approach the size, the spirit and th 
efficient management of our associations of 
teachers. New York, California, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Minnesota, other states, have ex- 
panded their association service so quietly 
that it takes a back-number sort of chap or 
a foreign schoolmaster to help us realiz 
what a powerful influence toward progress 
these organizations can be. Next door to 
the states with these live societies are others 
still ambling along in the gait of 1880 and 
not knowing what ails them. The mere dis- 
tribution of the programs of the lively 
groups to their sleepy sisters would be good 
missionary work. 

Michigan’s plan of reaching the entire 
teaching force of the state, her emphasis on 
some needful reforms and her happy co- 
operation of various civie forces of the 
state are worth recording. 

I bailed these facts and principles out of 
Cameron as we were riding, all one after- 
noon, on a Michigan railroad from a morn- 
ing meeting in one town to an evening one 
in another. 

‘*The big danger to our business, as I see 
it,’’ he said, ‘‘is to save it from formalism. 
A schoolman will visit a system in some 
city and ask for printed matter. He'll 
earry home a bag full of forms, blanks and 
courses of study. He’ll copy them into his 
own administration. Albany copied Bos 
ton; Buffalo, Albany, and so on, westward 
If we trace back the contents of school pro- 
cedure in America a great deal of it will be 
found to consist in ideas and usages im- 
ported from Europe to New England be- 
fore the Revolution. When the men of 
1776 set up a new social order they looked 
to a system of public schools to prepare 
succeeding generations to carry it om, 
didn’t they?’ 
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‘*Of eourse.”’ 
‘They set a new objective for education, 


didn’t they ?”’ 

‘“What?’’ 

‘‘Equality before the law. Equal oppor- 
tunity in the blessings a free government 
ean protect: life, liberty, happiness. To 
obtain these rights everybody has to per- 
form certain duties. The framers of our 
first agreement listed these obligations as 
making a more perfect union, promoting 
justice, securing tranquillity at home, pre- 
venting outside interference and contrib- 
uting to the general welfare, didn’t they ?’’ 

‘They did.’’ 

‘To train coming citizens in these duties 
the people set up common schools and 
taxed everybody, parents and childless, to 
support them, did they not?’’ 

‘*Certainly.’’ 

‘‘Well, that set the goal for American 
education. What had been paramount in 
much edueational procedure before that— 
ornament, enjoyment, distinction, admis- 
sion to an élite, attainment of leadership— 
was pushed into secondary place by the 
American proposition. But education is so 
old and the tendency to hang on to old 
things is so innate that there has to be a 
perpetual emphasis on purpose as distinct 
from form. Our association’s agreement 
begins much as the American Constitution 
We say, ‘We organize for the pro- 
motion of educational interests.’ But there 
are still, even in Michigan, teachers whose 
daily walk and conversation is as though 
promotion of educational interests meant 
equipping children with the ability to trans- 
late Caesar’s accounts of his exploits in the 
wars in Gaul. There are teachers who con- 
sider mastery of some features of algebra 
or of grammar or of geography the object 
of publie schools. They harbor a hope, 
maybe, that out of penmanship or geometry 
will come American citizenship. Accord- 
ingly our board of directors, representing 
nineteen different locations in Michigan, 
sends out a little folder reminding that the 
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promotion of educational interests means 
helping all whom the public sehools can 
reach to function as a working member of a 
democracy, to assist social agencies that are 
seeking to promote the general welfare, to 
initiate and support progressive laws, to in- 
form the public of needed social advance. 
We know that these are large propositions 
that require stimulation of thought, diseus- 
sion and effort. They require intelligence 
and standing such as belong to a profes- 
sion. That’s the main reason why we stress 
the needed elevation of teaching as a pro- 
fession.’”’ 

What a live educational journal is.—I 
learned from Cameron and Michigan teach- 
ers how these civic and professional objects 
of the association are kept prominent. 
Whereas, eight years ago, one or two ocea- 
sional bulletins were sent out each year, 
now the association serves as an interchange 
among its members so that thousands of 
pages of timely matter are distributed. A 
topie of interest is sent to the various meet- 
ings in the state and some good volunteer 
asked to talk on it for twenty minutes and 
then to get it discussed by the audience. 
For instance, Superintendent Keyworth, of 
the Hamtramck schools, outlines what a 
state association ought to do: its public 
service, its professionalizing duties, its con- 
tribution to the personal benefit of its mem- 
bers, its relation to the state department of 
publie instruction, to the legislature, to 
public libraries and reading, to the univer- 
sity, the colleges and normal schools, to art, 
health and public welfare. The summary 
of these discussions is printed and distrib- 
uted to the thirty-two thousand members. 
Thus is the old custom of being talked at 
giving way to the democratic usage of talk- 
ing with one another all over the state. 
Negaunee enlightens Detroit. The one- 
room-school teacher in White Pigeon gives 
tips to the instructor of a fifty-room high 
school in Grand Rapids. ‘‘We are a volun- 
tary democratic organization of teachers,’’ 
says one of these little pamphlets on pur- 
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write, an exile from home splendors dazzle 
in vain; oh, give me the Michigan get-there 
again. In their beautifully printed Jour- 
nal, eighty pages a month of this kind of 
help go out to the thirty-two thousand 
correspondents. Superintendent Crandell, 
of Monroe, describes the survey of the eiti- 
zenry of his town and the resulting steps to 
establish relations of his schools with their 
public. State Superintendent Pearce uses 
the Journal for a letter to teachers each 
month. It may be on the new appropria- 
tions or on reducing waste or an encourage- 
ment to the girl conducting a one-room 
school or a fatherly remonstrance against 
making a fuss because your unqualified 
friend or relative has been refused the right 
to teach in Michigan. Cameron, the editor- 
in-chief, Rice, the managing editor, lead off 
each month with a short preachment on re- 
sponsibility or opportunity or reason for 
thanksgiving. ‘‘You are coming along 
beautifully,’’ say the editors to their read- 
ers. ‘‘Only three states, Ohio, California 
and Pennsylvania, exceed you in member- 
ship of the National Education Association, 
and each of them has a larger population 
and more teachers than Michigan.’’ Prin- 
cipal Heatheote, of Kalamazoo, expounds 
the value of local teachers’ clubs and how 
to run them happily. Mrs. Pettingill, of 
Saginaw, describes the work of parent- 
teacher associations in the state. Ada Bick- 
ing keeps musical matters in tune. Various 
contributors diseuss school law. A monthly 
list of ten outstanding articles from the 
leading magazines and a monthly review 
of professional books widen the horizon, 
and—oh joy, a monthly page of ‘‘Edu- 
cational Merriments’’ is spiced by contri- 
butions from Michigan teachers retailing 
the funny things that happened in their 
classes. Admitting that there are leaders 


in educational theory and practice who 
live outside of Michigan, Cameron and 
Rice invite Pittsburgh Davidson, Columbia 
Williams, Cleveland Bailey, Washington 


only a few instances) to spread the glad 
gospel to the Wolverines. The anonymous 
compilers who furnish and arrange th 
monthly gist of educational news of the 
state and of the world have hit upon a sty), 
of headings and of print that lets one at a 
glance decide what he wants to read and 
what he doesn’t. 

Passing of the stepping-stone era.—But 
this is not enough. The great outside needs 
tending as well as the teachers and children 
in school. We must have, therefore, a bu- 
reau devoted to public information upon 
the purposes, conditions, needs and progress 
of the schools. The association maintains 
such a service. In its headquarters ar 
gathered pertinent facts, declarations o/ 
prominent citizens, excerpts from speeches, 
announcements of coming events. They are 
put into form calculated to appeal to news 
editors. They are regularly released to the 
press. 

The association is pledged to give Michi- 
gan the highest class of teachers obtainable. 
To this end it maintains in Lansing a bu- 
reau devoted to ‘‘placing teachers to the 
best interests of the schools.’’ 

It promotes general cultural welfare by 
means of a state reading circle and by dis- 
tributing syllabuses for a six-year course of 
home study of the Bible. 

On the agenda of the association are 
plans for organizing a bureau of research 
for studying teacher problems, proposals 
for a teacher travel service, for an improved 
retirement fund system, for equalizing edu- 
cational costs in different communities, for 
better administrative units for rural 
schools. 

For generations the instability of the 
teaching profession has been bewailed by 
forward-looking statesmen. As the years 
roll on we grow steadier. It shows in the 
permanency of our associations. The Micl- 
igan society moved into a building of its 
own last March. The South Carolina teacl- 
ers took theirs a few days earlier. Ue 
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Lamkin, dedicating the Michigan building, 
raised his own Missouri for being the first 
+) build; Kansas and Pennsylvania have 
ueht land. The national association is 
nlanning more rooms. ‘‘This, said Dr. 
Lamkin in his Michigan speech, ‘‘means a 
departure from the sorry stepping-stone 
conception of our calling. Education is an 
investment of millions in brick and stone 
throughout the nation, and now the teach- 
ers jointly purchase property devoted to 
furtherance of their professional ser- 
vice. This isa happy day. Upon it we see 
cleams of the realization of the visions of 
the Revolutionary Fathers. Here, now, we 
dedieate this building to the high ideals of 
Ameriean eitizenship.’’ 

Fifty years ago an honest Michigan edu- 
cator of high repute, Olney, the Euclid of 
his time, was telling teachers in this same 
Lansing not to fuss with anything higher 
teaching children how to read and 
wre and cipher. None of the people he 
was talking to had gone into teaching with 
their eyes open or expected to remain in it 
longer than to pay off their college debts. 

The waste of big meetings and the gains. 

No service of an educational association 
seems to me so problematical as the annual 
You ean call to mind societies 
which devote too much of their energies to 
the big central assembly. The largest hall 
in the convention city, an acoustic abomina- 
tion, is too small to hold the convention. 
(iossiping friends in all parts of the audi- 
torium are notorious denials of the speak- 
ers’ claim that we are a profession. Peda- 
gogical loafers, of whom, alas, I have too 
often been one, are hanging about the 
lobby. Hundreds of out-of-town people, 
given their wages to attend the convention, 
are in the stores or at the theater matinées. 
On the convention stage some eminent trav- 
eler or writer is mumbling weak words or 
some bellowing politician is bidding for ap- 
plause and getting it. All the wasteful ab- 
surdities of the college lecture system are 
repeated and exaggerated. Most of the 


than 


meeting, 
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essentials of real teaching, as set forth in 
current books, are violated by the big edu- 


cational conventions. I remember Ernest 
Butterfield wondering how long it would 
be before the educational measurers would 
tackle the educational meeting and expose 
its S. Q. (stupidity quotient). I remember 
hearing John Spargo, after addressing an 
educational meeting, say, ‘‘They come here 
to rest. The minute you begin they turn 
off their think fluid and are as active as 
pussy lying in front of the fire.’’ I talked 
with Cameron about his meetings. ‘‘The 
big tent is the most disappointing,’’ he 
said. ‘‘An audience that wants to be enter- 
tained or that has the curiosity to see a na- 
tional figure is the average American con- 
gregation. Watch ’em come in. There is a 
diabolical disinclination to fill the front 
seats. If the hall is larger than the crowd, 
we subject the speaker to the discourtesy 
of facing him with three or four rows of 
dead benches. We thereby give ourselves 
less value. We depress our speakers by 
showing that we want distance between us. 
We put on entertainers first: orchestras, 
soloists or a quartet. We encore them over 
and again, as much as to say to the speaker, 
“We’re holding you off as long as we can.’ ”’ 
‘**But,’’ I protested, ‘‘we never encore 
the opening prayer or ask the maker of the 
address of weleome to please say more.’’ 
**No,’’ said Cameron, ‘‘we don’t beg for 
more speeches, but less. The big meeting’s 
main value is to show the newspaper re- 
porters what a large and respectable body 
we are and to give to ourselves the valuable 
consciousness that we are many and impor- 
tant. Our greatest difficulty is to get edu- 
cators who can produce the effect upon edu- 
eators that a great assembly ought to get. 
A man with a vital conviction as to what 
education should and must do for America 
may not know how to make himself heard 
by two thousand people. One whose voice 
will carry may have nothing to say worth 
listening to. The sessions out of which one 
gets the most value are those in which the 
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largest number of people take part in the 
discussions. Twenty such meetings, with 
fifty people in each, are worth more than 
twenty times as many people assembled, all 
of them merely listening. It’s the old ques- 
tion of monarchy or democracy. Our nat- 
ural laziness is better served by monarchy. 
It’s much easier to be talked to than to take 
part in a conference. A democracy is the 
hardest kind of government to maintain. 
If we abandoned the big meeting, the enter- 
tainment, the ‘inspirational address,’ our 
members would revolt at having nothing to 
do but to work in the section meetings. Va- 
riety prevents fatigue, doesn’t it? So we 
try for the entertaining speakers, the edu- 
cational exhorters and those who can ex- 
pound in plain United States language 
what the trends of our profession are.’’ 
‘* Where do you get your star speakers?’’ 
‘*We get tips from other state associa- 
tions, from the National Education Associa- 
tion and from the various speakers’ bureaus 
in America. We get reports from the 
meetings of our own association after an 
address. When a speaker has rendered effi- 
cient service along the lines of the associa- 
tion’s objectives, we invite him to come 
back another time. We can use a valuable 
speaker in nine towns, each year. Each of 
those places will have sessions on three 
days. Of these, three will be big meetings 
with musie and with two star speakers. 
That makes six for each district, fifty-four 
in the state. These speakers are about half 
from Michigan and about half from outside 
the state. Half of the subjects are specifi- 
cally designated by the officers of the asso- 
ciation to be worked up for our local needs. 
The other speeches are drawn from the 
themes offered by the speakers. Arthur 
Moehlman, Dwight Waldo, M. R. Keyworth 
and J. B. Edmonson, for instance, accept 
the assignment of presenting Michigan edu- 
cational needs in these nine towns. John 
Murray, of University College, Exeter, En- 
gland, gives the variety due to foreign 
flavor. Harold Rugg, James Hosic and 
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Daniel Kulp, of Columbia; Helen Heffer. 
nan, of Sacramento; Arnold Gesell, of 
Yale; John Beatie, of Northwestern, and 
R. L. Lyman, of Chicago, present educa. 
tional themes applicable to every branch of 
the service.’’ 

Where does democracy come in?—But it 
is the division and section meetings, over 
three hundred of them with more than fif- 
teen hundred speeches, demonstrations, 
musical features, and so forth, that Came- 
ron and associates are proudest of. A prin- 
cipal in a school on the lake shore prepares 
a description of the workings of pupil par- 
ticipation in government here and else. 
where. Mr. Terlbee, of East Jordan, tells 
of bands and orchestras; Carl Titus, of 
Cheboygan, recites improvements made in 
school assemblies; Mrs. Anthony, of Al- 
pena, exhorts you to teach creative think- 
ing. There are an exhibit of Latin materia! 
and a chart of laboratory work in soils; 
plans for encouraging the reading of worth- 
while literature and for the reduction of 
juvenile delinquency. All these, more than 
a thousand contributions, are by home 
folks in meetings presided over by a local 
teacher or principal, working with an asso- 
ciation chairman of his district and a com- 
mittee to make a program and see that it is 
ready for printing in advance and comes 
off as advertised. This remarkable partici- 
pation of such a large number of teachers 
in so many localities in such an orderly ar- 
rangement of places and occasions sug- 
gests why the board of directors from the 
nineteen corners of the state open their an- 
nual declaration of dependence by saying, 
‘We are a volunteer democratic organiza- 
tion.’’ 

Still sitting far back from the big idea.— 
I said to Cameron, ‘‘You are really man- 
aging a university and one that suggests 
what used to be said was the meaning of 
the word, namely, universal knowledge. 
But,’’ said I, ‘‘The thing that strikes me 4s 
remarkable in this multiplicity of topics 
diseussed—leisure time, public speaking. 
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tone building, the goal in art, the Win- 
netka plan, Latin in the State of Michigan, 
system in report ecards, solid geometry and 
the chasm between Caesar and Cicero— 
what strikes me as astonishing in the state 
association programs of California, Massa- 
chusetts and of every other American com- 
monwealth is their remoteness from the 
purpose for which American public schools 
were established—the sweet oblivion of 
these program makers of the fact that they 
are ignoring the work, the only work which 
direetly would justify taxing the commu- 
nity to pay these teachers their wages.’’ 

‘*You have been praising our work,’’ said 
Cameron. ‘‘I know what you mean. It 
bothers me, too.’’ 

‘*T praised the work, of course, because it 
is a notable piece of organization follow-up, 
push and improvement. It runs without a 
hiteh. Your speakers are kept track of be- 
fore the meetings and are on the stage when 
the clock strikes their hour. The intelli- 
gence, the industry and the resource put by 
your thousands of participants into the 
programs of these meetings are wonderful. 
But they and the associations of New York 
and Illinois and of all the states known to 
me are a pitiful way off the road they were 
appointed to travel, to keep on which they 
are paid.’’ 

‘*That is,’’ said Cameron, ‘‘they’re a’ oot 
0’ step but Jock.’’ 

“Out of your fifteen hundred matters 
given attention at these great meetings I 
count three that are in the field for which 
the publie schools are justified by their 
founders. These three are a discussion on 
‘What Is Wrong with Our Civies Teach- 
ing?’ set down for Lee Hornsby, of Tra- 
verse City, in the rural schools program in 
that district; ‘Art and Citizenship,’ by 
Mary Hatton, of Ypsilanti, in the Ann Ar- 
bor convention, and ‘The Development of 
Citizenship,’ by Harriet Van Antwerp in 
the rural section at Ann Arbor. By a 
stretch of imagination I can get seven more 
of the fifteen hundred contributions into 
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the same class. That is, ninety-nine and 
four tenths per cent. of a state-wide pro- 
gram of teachers’ discussions are devoted 
to matters which entered hardly at all into 
the considerations which were urged as 
warranting the establishment of an Ameri- 
ean public-school system or which justify 
taxing for schools the numerous residents of 
Michigan who have no children in the pub- 
lic schools. The fundamental law which or- 
ganized your state affirmed that schools 
and the means of education shall be main- 
tained for good government. What pur- 
pose of good government was subserved by 
the address on ‘Organized Dramatics’ or on 
‘The Dictionary below the Seventh Grade’ 
or ‘Susie’s Kitchen Kabinet Band’ or in 
the ninety-nine and four tenths per cent. of 
the program for Escanaba, Grand Rapids 
and the other seven convention centers? 
By a stretch of the mind a clever person 
can remotely connect all the features with 
the promotion of good government. That’s 
the quality of them—remoteness. With the 
exceptions noted, the whole program and 
those of teachers associations generally 
throughout the country would fit a system 
of private schools if there had been no 
American Revolution at all and we were all 
still living under George III. Why don’t 
you people who have taken the important 
step of sending out thirty-two thousand cir- 
culars beginning with the acknowledgment 
of education’s duty to assist everybody to 
function as members of democratic society 
set for the topics of your meetings such 
questions as these: How can we teachers 
clean the dirty politics in our own town? 
What can we do to insure the honest elec- 
tion of senators instead of selling the office? 
Why has our state such a rotten reputation 
for harboring bootleggers? What purpose 
of the state’s intent in founding and sup- 
porting the university is subserved by send- 
ing the students on tour with their play 
‘Nobody Looks at Cotton Stockings Twice’? 
What can the pupils of a high school who 
are given free training in a comfortable 
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school building do for a community that 
gives these things? What proportion of the 
school program should be devoted to a 
study of the present ills of our body politic 
and the cures we are obligated to promote? 
What men and women in our state have es- 
pecially promoted good government and 
how did they do it? You, Cameron, and I, 
if we took time enough, could outline the 
whole fifteen hundred exercises of an an- 
nual association program and have each one 
of them, as William Ettinger used to say, 
saturated with the social, civic, political 
essence and justification for public-school 
service. With the definiteness of a Moses 
promulgating the commandments the fram- 
ers of the Ordinance of 1787 embodied the 
idea of the constitution that good govern- 
ment is the purpose of our union and of the 
schools. Otherwise, education would be 
left, as of old, to the private enterprise of 
parents. When Moses came with his stone 
tablets to his people he found them dancing 
around a golden ealf. I wonder what Jef- 
ferson, for instance, who set us the task of 
training the coming generation to make 
‘each his part of the world go on right,’ 


Out of the bale of books sent me I venture 
to guess your interest in three discussions of 
education in general, an exhortation to more 
direct teaching of health, expositions of past 
and present history, the American need of more 
knowledge of economics, of vocation, of the 
agricultural situation and, as always, of the 
poets and of the philosophers, concluding with 
a new exposition of the principles of teach- 
ing. 

A virile mind on the large duties of teaching: 
Whitehead.» If you want two hours of reading 
for real refreshment suppose you try Alfred 
Whitehead, fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and professor of philosophy in Harvard 
University. Here is one who makes you wonder 


1 Alfred North Whitehead, ‘‘The Aims of Edu- 
eation and other Essays.’’ The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 247 pp. $2.50. 
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would say if he saw us holding our neigh. 
borly hands in our great educational or. 
ganizations and gaily tripping around a 
project in Latin, drill work in arithmetic 
problems in first-year algebra and the 
rhythm band? 

‘**Unele Sam,’ says Mussolini, ‘don’t 
you know democracy is a failure?’ 

‘* “Why, no,’ answers Sam, ‘I don’t know 
that. We haven’t tried it yet. We set up 
the works to make it, but the workmen kept 
on turning out the goods they had made ir 
the other shops. 

Then Cameron asks, ‘‘How long were 
you teaching or supervising?’’ 

‘*Forty-eight years.’’ 

‘And how far did you get these ideas to 
work ?’’ 

‘*T got thirty teachers conferring with 
the Chieago corps and working six months 
to build a whole course of study on this 


7 29 


basis. ’’ 

**With what result?’’ 

‘*Tt and the superintendent were thrown 
into the diseard by the board.’’ 

‘*On what grounds?”’ 

‘* America First.’ 





whoever said that didacties is dreary. Professor 
Whitehead talks about quadratic equations, 
Latin prose, style, rhythm, freedom, discipline, 
universities, thinking, space, time and relativ- 
ity, with a sparkle and zest that hold you to his 
argument as long as he wishes. “When one con- 
siders in its length,” he says, “and in its breadth 
the importance of the education of a nation’s 
young, the broken lives, the defeated hopes, the 
national failures which result from the frivolous 
inertia with which the question is treated, it is 
difficult to restrain within oneself a savage 
rage. In the conditions of modern life this rule 
is absolute, that the race which does not value 
trained intelligence is doomed. To-day we 
maintain ourselves. To-morrow science will 
have moved forward yet one more step; there 
will then be no appeal from the judgment which 
will be pronounced on the uneducated. We 
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ean not escape from the old educational ideal. 
The essence of education is that it be religious. 
It is an education that inculeates duty and rev- 
erence.” 

The seriousness of Professor Whitehead 
makes him neither ponderous nor slow. His 
essays have the warm glow of health, energy 
and conviction. 

The schools will not be left alone to go their 
way: Hart.*_ Professor Hart’s survey of our 
educational achievements finds that we have in 
large measure accomplished a universal school 
Every child, within certain age lim- 
We make no distinction of sex 
or, in the north, of color. We are largely free 
from militaristic or theological influences, 
though they have grown in recent years. In the 
main we have been sensitive about political con- 
trols of school, though later days have shown 
disquieting trends. We have developed a gen- 
eral ability to teach reading, writing, spelling 
and arithmetic, but, as shown by the army tests, 
not so completely as we thought. Elementary 
education has been too bookish and formal. 
We have done a little in teaching citizenship 
and much for social control through transmit- 
ting customs, traditions and ideals. But the ex- 
periments in self-government are generally con- 
trolled by teachers in a paternalistic fashion. 
Usually the experiment breaks down when 
something important is to be decided. We have 
witnessed a remarkable increase of attendance 
on high school and college. But few pretend 
that these millions are there for intellectual pur- 
Education is at present a popular di- 


program. 


its, in school. 


poses, 
version. 

Professor Hart in his chapter “The Tides of 
Criticism” gathers the most important attacks 
on our educational practices. “To this,” he says 
at the end of his list, “has schooling brought us. 
Or at any rate it has not saved us from this 
fate.” Now come chapters upon what experi- 
ences really educate us: home, family, neighbor- 
hood, playground, nature, religious institutions, 
civic conditions, the street, travel, group mem- 
berships, misfortunes, punishments, rewards, 
friendships, enmities, reading. 

The management of these forces so as to pro- 
duce desired results, the reconstruction move- 
ments under way, the essentially social essence 


* Joseph K. Hart, ‘‘A Social Interpretation of 
Education. ’? 


York, 


n Henry Holt and Company, New 
458 pp. $4.50. 
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of education, integration, the emergence of in- 
telligence, the meaning of community, the 
needed curriculum, educational statesmanship, 
the school of the future and a summary conclu- 
sion of the entire argument constitute the bulk 
of the volume. The superintendent need not 
plead that the politicians or any one shall leave 
the schools alone. The schools will never be left 
alone. It would be a sorry day for them and 
the world if ever they should be. The people 
own them. The schools must be a community 
service. The school man must make himself 
able to be the community’s pedagogue, its ad- 
viser, physician and leader. 

For the wider view: Jones.* Forty-five years 
ago, Thomas Jesse Jones, a Welsh lad, arrived 
in America, the promised land. He works in 
the coal-fields in Ohio and gets himself into 
Washington and Lee University in the south 
and into the Union Theological Seminary in 
New York. He takes courses with the virile- 
minded Franklin Giddings in Columbia Univer- 
sity, he studies the sociology of a New York 
City block. He works in the Hampton Institute 
in Virginia. He is employed by the General 
Education Board in southern problems. He 
serves the United States Census and the Federal 
Bureau of Education. He is sent to Europe 
during the war as student of army morale. He 
works in the African colonies south of Sahara 
and in the Near East. He writes a book on 
“Four Essentials of Education.” 

Seen from so many angles, the affairs of man- 
kind awaken bewildering doubts. Is the gi- 
gantic war to be more so in the future? Mon- 
archies are passing; are the succeeding democ- 
racies any better? Health and sanitation save 
more and more lives. What for? Land and 
materials are more scientifically worked. Is the 
average of mankind any better off? Is the 
heritage of civilization as passed on to the next 
generation deteriorating? You think of the be- 
wilderment of Henry Adams, of the sneers of 
the Menckenites. Then you proceed into the 
body of the book and find that here is no 
whiner, no pessimistic cynic, but one who has 
taken his brains with him through his various 
adventures, who has continued his studies along 
the scientific lines of modern sociology and who 
outlines in working detail the answers to the 
ques*ions he has raised. 


* Thomas Jesse Jones, ‘‘ Essentials of Civiliza- 
tion.’’ Henry Holt and Company, New York. 
227 pp. $2.50. 
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The essentials of civilization can be grouped 
under the heads: health, understanding, en- 
vironment, transmission of the social heritage, 
recreation. How these essentials are related to 
government, to home, to labor, to capital, to 
education, to religion, to philanthropy and to 
art makes up the essay. 

To illustrate educational confusions he quotes 
Bernard Shaw, James Dillard and James Rus- 
sell. He notes that the public has little under- 
standing of its schools. So long as prosperity 
continues, the amazing growth of American at- 
tendance on high school and college may be 
supported, but society is beginning to realize 
what a huge and costly experiment is being 
tried. The almost superstitious faith of people 
in the ability of education to correct human ills 
needs more of a basis than what the best of the 
educators know the schools are doing. The glib 
orations upon training for the common good, 
training for life, are inadequate answers. Let 
the essentials of civilization be analyzed; let 
them, as community qualities, be studied; let 
the preparation of teachers, the instruction, 
training and management of schools be directed 
toward realizing these essentials. 

The Jones book is one of those works which 
the teacher, narrowed by the routine and mi- 
nutiae of daily work, prescribes for himself as a 
mind-expanding medicine. We used to read 
Plato and Emerson and Herbert Spencer for 
the desired effect. But in so much of their 
vision they had no opportunity to see what in 
this century confronts us that an essay like this, 
with its continual references to things as they 
are now, the world over, is the more effective 
prescription. 

Abounding health: Myers and Bird.* In their 
new book, Messrs. Myers and Bird make a grati- 
fying statement. Physical training and health 
education have had a great impetus. It came 
from the diselosures regarding the lack of phys- 
ical fitness of the youth of America at the time 
of our entrance into the World War. This dis- 
covery led education to question the validity of 
the physical education practice in the schools. 
One definite outeome was the demand for more 
time and attention to health. State legislatures 
passed laws requiring it. The authors point to 

4 Alonzo Myers and Ossian Bird, ‘‘ Health and 
Physical Education in Elementary Schools.’’ 


Doubleday Doran and Company, Garden City, New 
York. 342 pp. $1.50. 
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our declining death-rate as a sign of the valye 
of the new training and call for a still further 
decline. Teachers must be better trained jp 
health matters. Superintendents must give this 
training more time in the course of study. 
School boards must provide better buildings. 
The writers develop a school program. They 
stress happiness in school as a factor in health 
The nervous and irritable teacher must be got 
rid of. The teaching of health habits is dis. 
cussed. There are chapters on nutrition, pre- 
vention of communicable diseases, correction of 
physical defects, supervision of play, athletics 
and activities for each grade. 

Flavor and perfume of history: Webster, 
Another fine reading book for members of the 
history class is Dr. Hutton Webster’s compact 
volume of nearly a thousand pages in which he 
has assembled his selection of literary sources 
of history. It starts with a translation of tl 
inseription on the stone of the last Pharaoh of 
the Third Dynasty of Egypt. It ends with the 
Japanese law for moral education now in foree. 
Five hundred and twenty-five selections conve) 
some of the richest flavors of the philosophy, 
polities, education, religion and literature of 


twenty-five nations, ancient, medieval and mod- 
It is a source-book of remarkable extent, 
covering the whole historic field, mirroring th 
cultural development of humanity in all ages 


ern. 


for which there are written records. You turn 
over page after page of grand old classics and 
there flash upon your eyes the brilliant flowers 
of genius that you remember to have known or 
heard of long years ago. Here are the Golden 
Verses of Pythagoras; here, choice cuttings 
from Homer’s garden. Here, once again, 
Horace sings the praises of the country life; 
Xenophon outlines the teachings of his revered 
master, Socrates. Professor Webster has 
grouped the selections according to general 
themes, as “industry,” “social betterment” or 
“democracy.” Two American exiles were pres 
ent when the American Express Company's 
genial man-behind-the-counter passed the book 
out to me in the valley of the Loire. We tried 
the experiment of opening the pages at random 
and saying whether the extract found is inter- 
esting to the opener or not. The first exposure 
was the platform of the Prohibition Party, the 


5 Hutton Webster, ‘‘ Historical Selections.’’ D 
C. Heath and Company, New York. 970 pp 
$2.96. 
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second, Troubadour Bertran de Born’s “Pane- 
evrie of Warfare,” the third, Pliny’s “Man’s 
Place in Nature.” After about a dozen trials 
we three self-proclaimed citizens of ordinary in- 
telligence voted that Dr. Webster scores 100 
per cent. in his choice of material on the basis 
of interest and importance. 

It’s a book for multiple use in history courses, 
a work to recommend to members of the class 
to buy for their personal libraries. It’s a sub- 
stitute for the detective story which the tired 
business man thinks he wants. A little reading 
every night in this anthology must give the T. 
B. M. not only the refreshment he seeks but a 
conviction that he has spent his time on some- 
thing worth while. 

Teach them, says Jefferson, what is going on 
now: Kimball.6 The publie school is paid for 
by all the people in order that it may furnish a 
citizenship of loyalty and service. To this end 
the public school must give a knowledge and 
understanding of present happenings, domestic 
and international, which are social, political or 
economic, This is in effect what Franklin, Jef- 
ferson, Rush, Webster and other proponents 
of democracy promulgated a hundred and fifty 
years ago. It is the thesis which Reginald Kim- 
ball formulates early in a new book devoted.to 
aiding teachers to acquaint, as Jefferson said, 
their pupils with what is going on in the world 
now and to “ineline each one to make his part 
of it go on right.” Dr. Cubberley, editor of the 
Riverside text-books of which series this volume 
is one, tells us that few people are better quali- 
fied to handle the subject than Professor Kim- 
ball, for he has been experimenting in this field 
for many years, Until this book came out, 
there had been no complete text on the teaching 
of current history. Mr. Kimball’s material is 
gathered from fugitive articles and from wide 
experience. He discusses methods, types of 
lessons and various aids. He appraises the 
daily paper, the weekly and the monthly, note- 
books, games, and so forth. Professor Knowl- 
ton, of Yale, writes the chapter on visual aids; 
Professor Packard, of Boston Teachers College, 
on geographic background; Paul Klapper, of 
the College of the City of New York, on back- 


* Reginald Stevens Kimball, Paul Klapper, Roy 
Hatch, Daniel Knowlton and Leonard Packard, 
Me urrent Events; Principles and Plans.’’ Hough- 
‘on Mifflin Company, Boston. 310 pp. $2.00. 
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ward-development lessons, and Roy Hatch, of 
Teachers College, Columbia, on linking history 
to present-day problems. 

Easier than Latin, more interesting than al- 
gebra, more useful than French: Carver and 
Carmichael.*’ Dawson, Prosser, Judd, Welling 
and all the insistent advocates of social studies 
who are determined that because the public is 
paying for the schools education must be de- 
voted preponderatingly to public service must 
be gratified at the saturation of recent peda- 
gogical books with this idea. It is remarkable 
that the treatises on cookery, on carpentry, on 
arithmetic, on athletics, begin with an introduc- 
tion to show how life, liberty, happiness, social 
and civie duty are the justifying causes for 
teaching whatever the author writes about. 
Here’s a book on economies. Before they go 
into it the writers print the noble oath which 
the young men of Athens and John Finley’s stu- 
dents in the College of the City of New York 
professed: “I will leave my native land not less 
but greater and better than I found it. I will 
obey the laws. I will not suffer them to be vio- 
lated. I will respect the memory of the fathers, 
God being my witness.” With the high spirit 
permeating this declaration our authors set 
about making the management of our common 
affairs a duty understood and desired by the 
coming generation. The book has done well. 
The 1929 edition is a revision. The authors do 
not pretend that economies can be made easy, 
but a perusal of their text will show you that 
for the ordinary mind it is easier than Latin, a 
modern foreign language, algebra, geometry, 
physies or chemistry. They have made it much 
more interesting and practical than these. They 
use the method of incident and experience, ask 
you whether general principles can be deduced, 
and then do deduce them to aid you to an intel- 
ligent realization of your duty in the matter of 
competition, cooperation, law, labor, capital, 
transportation, 
wages, rent, thrift, luxury, profits, communism, 
socialism, anarchism, taxes and constructive 
liberalism.. Diagrams, pictures, tables, a glos- 
sary, an index, list of readings, outlines, ques- 
tions, exercises, beautiful print and paper, 
make this a book to be proud of. 


7 Thomas Nixon Carver and Maude Carmichael, 
‘*Elementary Economics.’’ Ginn and Company, 
New York. 588 pp. $2.00, 


factories, currency, panies, 
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Give Cinderella a better outfit: Kitson and 
associates.* To Harry Kitson, professor of 
education, Teachers College, New York, should 
be given credit for getting out of the empirical 
stereotype of the old days and into the rational 
field of education principles a set of subjects 
which engage a large number of high-school 
students but which have long suffered an op- 
probrium of cheap regard by many teachers in 
the secondary field. As training for business 
is both vocational and cultural and therefore 
a legitimate service demanded of the public 
schools, we can not afford any longer, truly 
argues Professor Kitson, to waste time by in- 
trusting commercial teaching to persons un- 
trained in the techniques of instruction, There 
is a better and a poorer way to teach salesman- 
ship. Experiment and research must evaluate 
them. The psychology of teaching advertising 
ean not be the same as that underlying instrue- 
tion in spelling. The editor has drafted sixteen 
experts, managers, teachers, employment agents, 
and from them obtained chapters upon account- 
advertising, law, geography, 


ing, language, 
secretarial studies, social 


commerce, selling, 
usages, shorthand, typing, testing and extra- 
eurriculars, all with reference to preparation 
for business. You expect that the use of tests 
to enable diagnoses of individual needs, corree- 
tion of pupil- and teacher-defects, appraisal of 
particular methods, will be included in this 
book. It is. Tests for progress, tests for apti- 
tudes, tests for appraisals are demonstrated. 
The book comes in good time. Mr. Counts has 
found that only one subject, English, enrolls 
more high-school students than do commercial 
studies. Accordingly, the high-school principal 
is obligated to see that business education, so 
long the Cinderella of the faculty, gets the at- 
tention due its importance. 

An answer to the futility of public-school 
teaching: Proctor.® Here is a bright book on 
the world’s work and its workers by a Leland 
Stanford professor of education. He snaps 
into it with three lively chapters: What ought 
you to know about work? What should you 
know about yourself? How should you com- 


8 Harry D. Kitson (editor), ‘‘Commercial Edu- 
cation in Secondary Schools.’’ Ginn and Company, 
New York. 374 pp. $2.20. 

® William Martin Proctor, ‘‘ Vocations.’’ Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. 382 pp. $1.48. 
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right choice? 

There is a time when the future is uppermost 
in the thoughts of boys and girls. That is when 
the desire for knowledge of life’s possibilities 
should be fed. Mr. Proctor coordinates his jp. 
formation and emphasizes the matter of ade. 
quate pay, increase through service, steadiness 
of employment and realization of high ideals, 
He appraises the varieties of agriculture, trans. 
portation, mining, factory work, printing, build. 
ing, home-making, business, art work, musical 
and dramatic pursuits and the professions. 

There is no calling more interesting, patriotic 
and satisfying than teaching. The author coy- 
ers the various branches of it, their pay and 
prospects. He devotes fourteen cheery pag 
to social service and twenty to direct and sound 
advice on loyalty, industry, ambition and the 
joy of living. 

You feel as you read that the author has had 
contacts with many vocations. For three years 
he was in charge of a large bureau concerned 
with finding suitable employment for young 
men of varied abilities. He had the duty of ad- 
justing difficulties with their employers. Ii 
writes, now, for the increasing number of voca- 
tional guidance counselors, for teachers of voca- 
tion and for classes in high schools studying the 
occupations of the world. The appearance ot 
such a work is enheartening. It means a grow- 
ing attention by the public schools to that line 
of service which most completely answers the 
rising protest against taxation of the commu- 
nity to give so much time to Latin, geometry, 
dancing and football, when the vast majority 
of boys and girls are at the threshold of so im- 
portant a problem as what they may do t 
earn their daily bread. 

More science, please: Shepardson.’° For the 
General Education Board, Mr. Shepardson, # 
layman engaged in active business, took a tour- 
year leave of his own affairs and made a stu) 
of American agricultural institutions and t 
turned to his private pursuits. Dr. Rose, of the 
board, urged him to print for the general publi 
conclusions and suggestions derived from the 
four-year study. They are, in short, that the 
agricultural college needs to subordinate #! 


10 Whitney H. Shepardson, ‘‘ Agricultural Edu 
cation in the United States.’’ The Macmullss 
Company, New York. 132 pp. $1.50. 
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Fesavary 1, 1930] 
other work to the duty of preparing men and 

en for agricultural research, teaching and 
ion. This conclusion is so profoundly at 

nee with the performance of so many of 
e land-grant colleges now that the facts, prin- 
eples and arguments constituting this short, 
businesslike essay impress the reader with its 


niquency. Mr. Shepardson sees the weakness 
cricultural teaching as compared with the 
present and future importance of increasing the 


national food supply and of keeping the farmer 

m degenerating into a peasant caste. He is 

At every point his 
s remedial and constructive. 

The return of the poets: Chapin and 
Thomas! You are likely to find the freshness 
of Miss Chapin and Mr. Thomas’s book much 
The copyright laws interfere so 
much with eiting present-day works that the 
success of these two authors in getting extracts 
from the works of Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Francis Thompson, Rupert Brooke, Humbert 
Wolfe, Robert Frost, Carl Sandburg, Amy 
Lowell and others is remarkable. 


eritieal but never abusive. 


to your liking. 


This book is effective in giving teachers 
means and desire to erack the shell that shuts 
too many children away from the enjoyment of 
poetry. Simple means of exposing the senses 


of sight, sound, smell, taste and touch to the in- 
fluences of poetry are illustrated. There are 
easy and effective diagram exercises for train- 
ing rhythm in those who lack it and for refin- 
ing the pulse of those who have. Sound, form 
and other features of the art are given spirited 
treatment. Seventy pages of poems, avoiding 
those that might be considered hackneyed, lead 
up to deseriptions of experiments in taste- 
testing administered to students before and 
atter courses in poetry. 

I found this an unusually attractive book. 
Almost all the teachers of English who are 
known to me are striving to get away from the 
traditional erime of using a poem as material 
lor teaching grammar, morals and the use of 
the dictionary. The hope of this freedom is 
not confined to America. I was just talking 
with the Englishman, John Haldane Blackie, 
who has written a delightful little book on “The 
A BC of Art.” He remarked the odd fact 
that many intelligent people who enjoy music 

‘! Elsa Chapin and Russel Thomas, ‘‘A New Ap- 


proach to Poetry.’? University of Chicago Press. 
189 pp. $1.40, 
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and pictures can derive no pleasure from poems. 
He adverted to experiments of Mr. Greening- 
Lamborn on children of high-school age, requir- 
ing them to write verse on different themes and 
in different meters. Angelo Patri and Hughes 
Mearns, in our own country, have done this 
with signal suecess. The large advantage of 
such exercises is that they break the barriers be- 
tween many minds and the enjoyment of poetry. 
Mr. Blackie and our Chapin-Thomas authors 
stoutly exhort us to stop stuffing information 
about a poem into our pupils’ heads. Have 
them say the poem; say it with them. If you 
wish to respond to poetry you have to hear it. 
Half the good of a poem is lost if it is not 
spoken slowly enough to give each syllable its 
full sound value. 

There was a lack of demand for poems twenty 
There 


Teach- 


years ago. Schools were responsible. 
is now a notable appetite for poems. 
ing can foster it or kill it. It is of the nature 
of poetry to appeal to the emotions. Too much 
analysis, biography, tracing of allusions and 
preparing for examination is rough on the 
poetic appetite. The trend is now toward the 
state of mind the poet wants to engender and 
away from the misuse the pedagogue made of 
the poet’s work. 

For American boys and girls: Major and 
Smith? Here are seventy-six stories, sketches 
and poems, some with music, all American, all 
appertaining to the great southwest, the land 
of beauty, romance and adventure. “The 
Prairie Schooner” sails along; Davy Crockett 
has a hair-risin’ escapade; Kit Carson 
Joaquin Miller sings, the cowboys yell, 
mammies croon; Indians dance, and the 
ing glow of mountain sunsets turns earth into a 
fairyland. Here are the things to give boys 
and girls a taste for literature. The discern- 
ing women who have collected and arranged 
these modern classics desire to furnish teachers 
in the high schools of the southwest with a local 
anthology. But methinks New England and 
Ohio will find it too good to permit the 
designated quarter to monopolize it. The se- 
lections are made not for informational pur- 
poses, but for literary merit. They are dis- 
tinetly animated narrative, and full of charm. 


rides; 
Negro 
witch- 


12 Mabel Major and Rebecca W. Smith, ‘‘The 
Southwest in Literature.’’ The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 367 pp. $1.00. 
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The illustrations are unique—reproductions of 

paintings and designs of artists of renown. 
Two human Davis.% A man 

carry one of the New Republic’s dollar books in 


meteors: can 
his coat pocket; a woman can find room in her 
vanity case. The print is more than ordinarily 
good. To hold a balance between progressive 
thought and conservative custom the publishers 
do not use their machine eutter on the leaves but 
push you back to what Charles Lamb, who is 
dead at present, found a real leaf- 
cutting. In this series are “Power Control,” 
by Raushenbush and Laidler, Freud’s “Totem 
and Taboo” and “Delusion and Dreams,” Kirk- 


delight: 


patrick’s “American Colleges,” Howard’s 
“Labor Spy” and a dozen piquant works on 
present-day education. Miss Davis’s book in 


this series is a study of the philosophy, morals, 
politics and art of two meteors, Tolstoi and 
Nietzsche. John Dewey writes the introduction 
and says that the problem that each less-gifted 
person than these two has to face for himself 
is presented by Miss Davis in a type form of 
great intensity. Here is Tolstoi’s doctrine of 
non-resistance, his attitude toward death and 
old age, his theory of art and his defiance of 
accepted opinions. 

From anecdote, by letters, by diaries and by 
published writings, Miss Davis develops the 
picture of the conflict-torn Nietzsche, a dweller 
on a plane of ideational values only. He never 
thought in terms of individuals, even less of 
individual happiness, least of all of his own 
happiness—but always of cultural movements 
and values. With all the strength of his fatal 
idealism he tried to make out of life something 
By refusing to countenance any- 
broke with all his 


His militarism and pacifism were ir- 


that it is not. 
thing but perfection he 
friends. 
rational. He becomes as vituperative as his 
detractors. He suffers a nausea on contemplat- 
ing mankind. His horizon at forty-five is in- 
eredibly narrower than his outlook at twenty- 

His 
When 


Tolstoi is clamoring for peace and Nietzsche is 


five. He becomes outrageously dogmatic. 


symbols are of war and deadly conflict. 


glorifying conflict, each is projecting his own 
fundamental needs into the cosmos and seeing 
his own problem as the real meaning of the uni- 


verse. Instead of taming the rebel within him 


and Nietzsche.’’ 
271 pp. $1.00. 


18 Helen E. Davis, ‘‘ Tolstoi 
The New Republic, New York. 
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each was foreed to his knees by forces beyond 
his strength. Both were in love with life and 
were striving to meet its claims. The rules 
they antithetical. —Tolstoj 
wanted the world to be rational and moral. 
Life is beyond 


good and evil; it must be heroic, according to 


proclaimed are 


Nietzsche had no such desire. 


him. 

Teachings about morals, says Dr. Dewey, get 
between us and the actual facts. Miss Davis 
with skill wide knowledge 
utilizes a thorough documentation not to ep- 


intelligent and 
force any moral lesson of her own or to devise 
maxims but to make a study of ethies in two 
remarkable men. 

A pleasing psychology: Colvin, Bagley, Mac- 
donald..* You may remember the first appear- 
ance of “Human Behavior,” sixteen years ago, 
when Stephen Colvin and William Bagley, 
Illinoisians, brought it out. The 
which it translated psychology into every-day 
happenings in school gave the book a unique 


manner in 


popularity with classes in training schools for 
teachers, with reading circles and with teachers 
in service. Professor Colvin had scarcely begun 
his new work in Teachers College, New York, 
six years ago, when he died. Professor Bagley, 
assisted by Marion Macdonald, 
psychology in the Jamaica Training School for 
Teachers, New York, now rewrites the work in 
such portions as recent research suggests need 
enlargement. The work retains Professor Col- 
vin’s familiar, personal, narrative style. We 


teacher of 


who had to pass an examination upon the text 
of a ponderous psychology by a garrulous gen- 
tleman named James Sully, pax cineribus, find 
this one really alluring. Freudian nonsense is 
sanely covered, smoking and efficiency, individ- 
ual differences, measurements—all the impor- 
tant modern topics are here. You are accus- 
tomed to ask your teachers what professional 
Often they come back 
If you sug- 


reading they are doing. 
with, “What would you advise?” 
gest this book you will name one that is brief 
enough not to appear a burden, one that is in- 
teresting enough to hold even an unpracticed 
reader, one that can be applied day by day, one 
that has appealed to hundreds of thousands of 
teachers and one that has been brought up 
the moment. 


14Stephen S. Colvin, William ©. Bagley and 
Marion E. Macdonald, ‘‘Human Behavior.’’ The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 334 pp. $1.60. 








